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LONG ISLAND.—THE SEASIDE SANITARIUM FOR SICK AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN AT ROCKAWAY—REVELS IN THE SURF AT THE EVENING BATHING HOUR. 
See Pace 386. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK. 


HE Treasury Department at Washington 
T has recently published a financial ex- 
hibit which sheds valuable light upon 
some heretofore unappreciated relations 
of ‘‘ the financial problem.” In this official 
statement we have an exact compara- 
tive view of the volume of paper money 
which has been annually put in circulation 
in the United States since the year 1862, 
when the legal-tender currency was first 
established. And the statement is accom- 
panied with a tabular estimate, which gives 
the annual average gold value of the paper 
money volume in each year since that date. 
For instance, in the year 1864 the total 
paper money circulation of the United 
States, including legal tender currency and 
National Bank notes, was $833,718,984, 
with a purchasing value of $322,649,247 
reckoned in gold, the standard of value in 
the markets of the world. In the year 1877 
the aggregate of our paper money was 
$698,194,270, with a gold value of 
$661,189,974, while for the present year 
the paper money volume is put down 
at $688,597,275, with a gold value of 
$684,465,592. 

This tabular statement reads a most in- 
structive lesson to two classes of persons— 
to the ‘‘ currency tinkers,”’ whosuppose that 
we are suffering at present from a want of 
currency adequate to the demands of trade; 
and to the ‘‘croakers,”” who argue that we 
are going from bad to worse in the inept 
handling of our financial complications. 
For, from this exhibit, it appears that the 
present volume of our currency is, in its 
reduced proportions, as compared with 
that of 1864, much more effective as an im- 
plement of exchange, having a purchasing 
value more than twice as great. Or, in 
other words, a paper dollar in 1877 and 
1878 is worth twice as much as a paper 
dollar in 1864—a pregnant fact which the 
**Greenbackers”’ and ‘ National Labor 
Reformers” are wont to ignore as the 
jeremiads which they drone from day to 
day in the ears of the people. 

Very far is it from being true that the 
present financial paralysis results from the 
mere reduction of our paper money volume. 
The uses of money are twofold: it is a 
measure of value, and it is a tool with 
which the exchange of commodities is 
effected. And as a tool of exchange it 
acts effectively precisely in the degree of 
its value. It is not the nominal value of the 
currency volume which gives it vigor and 
efficiency in the marts of trade, but its 
real value, as reckoned according to the 
standards of the civilized world. When 
the paper money dollar was worth in 1864 
only half as much as the paper money 
dollar is worth to-day, its value, as a tool 
of exchange, was only half as great as it is 
at the present time. The laborer who re- 
ceives to-day one dollar as the price of his 
day’s labor is better compensated than the 
laborer who in 1864 received two dollars 
per day. The illusion of those who fail to 
discriminate between the nominal price of 
labor and the real value of the currency it 
is paid in, is an illusion which cheats not 
only the eye and ear of its victim, but re- 
acts also on his imagination, and thus 
blinds him to a perception of the reality of 
things as disclosed by the close and cold 
analysis of the actual facts in the case. It 
is hard for the wage-receiving classes to 
disenchant their minds from the delusion 
that they are not being worsted by their 
employers when they receive one dollar in- 
stead of two as the reward of their daily 
labor. They forget that one dollar in paper 
money is to-day worth as much as two 
doliars in 1864; and that, being worth as 
much, it is really as good wages as the 





larger nominal sum that was paid fourteen 
years ago. 

It is the derangement wrought in all busi- 
ness operations by a currency of changing 
values which has produced the mischief. 
This derangement has confused the thoughts 
and arrested the plans of business men. 
It has spread irresolution and uncertainty 
through all the ramifications of trade and 
commerce—causing both the employer and 
the employed to hesitate at the brink of 
every enterprise—the former lest he might 
give too much, and the latter lest he might 
receive too little. But as men engaged in 
the thick of a financial revulsion are little 
fitted to discern the veritable source of the 
evils which afflict them, it is quite natural 
that they should seize upon the objective 
fact which seems to lie most clearly on the 
surface of the financial situation. There 
has been a slight reduction in the volume 
of the currency since 1864 and 1865, when 
it reached its greatest height, but the re- 
duction of the currency, in itself con- 
sidered, is no vera causa of the financial 
stricture which has come to oppress the 
energies of the country, as is made ap- 
parent by the fact that the gold value and 
monetary significance of our currency are 
twice as great in 1878as they were in 1864. 

In the presence of facts like these the 
intelligent student of our financial problem 
may cherish the legitimate assurances that, 
in spite of much blundering on the part of 
our legislators, the centre of gravity in 
our paper money volume is gradually right- 
ing itself according to the laws of the 
world’s money and the relations of the 
world’s trade. Until it has so righted 
itself there will be perturbation and doubt 
in all the movements of business. But it 
is gratifying to reflect that forces from 
without conspire with forces within our 
country to restrict and mitigate the mis- 
chiefs that would be otherwise wrought by 
a false financial policy, or by a mistaken 
financial agitation. The ‘‘opinions of 
Ohio” are put ‘in circumscription and 
confine "’ by the financial laws which inhere 
in the very framework of organized so- 
ciety, making that a mere eddy which 
aspires to be a tidal wave in the great 
secular currents of the world’s commerce. 
In the pride of their opinions men are too 
apt to forget the unconscious forces which 
dominate in every sphere of human ac- 
tivity. It is these forces which, under the 
law of supply and demand, regulate the 
daily distribution of food in New York 
City more wisely than it could be managed 
by any syndicate of grocers and middle- 
men, though each were armed with the 
intelligence of an Adam Smith and clothed 
with the power of an autocrat. And it is 
these forces, working more wisely and 
more beneficently than the wisdom of men 
assuming to handle a problem too heavy 
for them to lift, which keeps the mistakes 
of our rulers.within limits; that admits of 
their correction by the vis medicatrix which 
permeates and vivifies the whole body 
politic; or, as Voltaire used tosay, ‘‘ every- 
body knows more than anybody,” and it is 
in this consoling truth that we can findsome 
relief from the anarchy of individual. opin- 
ion in matters of finance. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


HE reform of the civil service, about 

which so much has been said during 
the last year or two, is still a fact to be 
accomplished. The attempt to eliminate 
from the service the abuses which have 
intrenched themselves in it, is, undoubt- 
edly, attended with difficulties, not the 
least of which is the hostility of the purely 
political class; but sincerity of purpose 
and intelligent, resolute action on the part 
of the Government could certainly over- 
come many of the obstacles, and extinguish 
many of the existing evils, of the system. 
The main difficulty in the case has been 
that some of those engaged in the under- 
taking have lacked this sincerity, or, if 
sincere, have permitted themselves to be 
too easily diverted from the prosecution of 
their work. There has been no continuity 
of purpose, no coherency of method or in- 
flexible adherence to distinct ideas of re- 
form. Thus, at the beginning, it was 
declared that no Federal officeholder should 
be permitted, under any circumstances, to 
have anything to do with partisan politics; 
that assessments upon Government officials 
for political purposes would not be tole- 
rated; that every diplomatic or consular 
appointee must understand the language 
of the country to which he was accredited ; 
that such appointees, in the Asiatic coun- 
tries, must in all cases be read in the law; 
and that promotion for merit should be the 
practice in all departments of the public 
service. Every one of these rules has 
been more or less distinctly violated. Ap- 
pointments have been made, in repeated 
instances, for purely political reasons— 
competent and faithful officials being, in 
some cases, removed to make room for 
men whose only claim to recognition con- 
sisted in the fact that they had ‘‘done the 
party service.” The recent testimony before 
the Potter Investigating Committee, show- 
ing that nearly all the persons who were 





prominently connected with the Electoral 
Count in Florida and Louisiana received 
appointments at the hands of the President, 
is conclusive upon this point. 

It is, indeed, true that foreign and home 
appointments have in some instances been 
worthily bestowed. The nomination of 
Bayard Taylor as Minister to Germany, 
and of James Russell Lowell as Minister 
to Spain, were notable illustrations of this 
tendency in a right direction; but these 
were exceptions that only made the gen- 
eral violation of the rule itself the more ap- 
parent and inexcusable. Astotheconsular 
service in China and Japan, notoriously 
inefficient as it is at some important points, 
nothing whatever has been done to elevate 
its character by the appointment, as pro- 
mised, of representatives of the law, emi- 
nent alike for their personal character and 
professional attainments. In the home 
service, it is the shameful fact that the 
grip of the politicians is just as positive, 
and their influence just as decisive, in de- 
termining the selection of officials in some 
of the departments, as ever before. Even 
Secretaries Evarts and Schurz, who seemed 
to be most in earnest, have not always 
been able to resist the importunity ‘and the 
rancor of the partisan leaders. And it is 
not now pretended anywhere, or by any- 
body, that officeholding and active partici- 
pancy in politics are incompatible, as was 
again and again declared to be the fact 
when the ‘’reform”’ policy was initiated. 

There is no ground, however, in the facts 
here recited for discouragement on the part 
of the real friends of reform in the public 
service. The failure so far is the failure 
not of an earnest, conscientious and con- 
sistent effort, but of a policy of shreds and 
patches; of the want, in other words, of a 
genuine effort with a definite and lofty aim. 
It is to be said, too, that the policy an- 
nounced by President Hayes at the begin- 
ning of his Administration was weakened, 
and its chances of success diminished, by 
the fact that it failed to discriminate 
between participation in what may be 
called justifiable politics and’ the coarse 
partisanship which is the worst bane of the 
Commonwealth. In this country, where 
the Government is the creature of the peo- 
ple, and laws and institutions derive all 
their sanctions and authority from the 
ballot-box, every citizen should be more or 
less, in the better sense, a politician; that 
is, he should take part in every movement 
of parties and of the populace which has 
a bearing upon the character of the public 
administration and the determination of 
the public policy. The order which ex- 
cluded persons of the official class from the 
performance of this duty—imperatively in- 
cumbent upon them—so flatly contravened 
the popular sense, and so unwarrantably 
invaded the personal rights of the citizen, 
that it arrayed against the movement for 
‘*reform” thousands of men in both parties 
who sympathized with the purpose of that 
movement, but who, seeing the inevitable 
tendency of its methods, withdrew from all 
participation with it. Thus deprived of 
the support of a most influential class, and 
exposed to the sneers of the ‘‘machine” 
politicians to whom the movement was a 
deadly menace, its success would perhaps 
have been just now impossible even had it 
been in other respects wisely directed and 
vigorously prosecuted. But there is no 
teacher equal to experience, and the possi- 
bility of achieving a thorough reform of 
the civil service is only the more obvious 
in the light of present results—always pro- 
vided that it is undertaken upon a states- 
manlike basis and with perfect integrity of 
purpose. The mass of the people are 
weary of the domination of the profes- 
sionals in politics; they desire the intro- 
duction into the management of the affairs 
of the nation of the same qualities and the 
same rules precisely which all good busi- 
ness men recognize and apply in their 
various pursuits. They cannot understand 
why public officials should not be selected 
with supreme reference to their honesty, 
integrity and capacity, and they resent the 


bestowal of appointments upun impudence- 


and incompetence, no matter upon what 
pretext, as an insult and a downright 
abuse, besides, of the prerogatives of 
power. It is certain that if this Govern- 
ment of ours is ever to reach the high ideal 
of its founders, we must lift the public 
service from the slough it has so long occu- 
pied, and establish the public adminxistra- 
tion upon the foundation of intelligence, 
capacity, and the highest forms of personal 
virtue. 








BEYOND THE ATLANTIC. 


} has lately claimed special atten- 
tion from students of contemporaneous 
history. Among the chief topics of the 
day have been the death, at Verona, of 
Aleardi, poet and Italian senator; tho 
scandalous stories told of Father Mattia, 
the too lucky winner of nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of lottery prizes; the 
nomination of Father San Felice, a Bene- 
dictine monk, a3 Archbishop of Naples; 
the rumor that Pope Leo XIII. had fallen 
sick on account of the extreme heat, and 





that, having discovered certain plans on 
the part of his illustrious predecessor, the 
late Pope Pius IX., for an amicable arrange- 
ment between the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
and for putting an end to his own long im- 
prisonment, his Holiness had resolved to 
enjoy a Summer vacation at Perugia, in 
central Italy, on the southern declivity of 
the Appenines; and, particularly, the noisy 
and threatening demonstrations throughout 
all the chief cities of Italy against the 
decisions of the Berlin Congress as to the 
occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria, and in favor of the annexation of 
Southern Tyrol and of Trieste to Italy. 
The rumor that Pope Leo had been pros- 
trated by the heat is now flatly contradicted 
by the Unita Catiolica ; nobody at the Vati- 
can has discussed the choice of a Summer 
residence for his Holiness, but should a 
change become necessary, the Holy Father 
would have to go out of Italy, inasmuch as 
within its limits the Vatican is the sole 
territory where his sovereignty can be 
discussed. The changes to be made among 
the foreign representatives of the Vatican 
will be postponed until November. An 
Internuncio will be sent to England. The 
Nuncio at Munich is to go to Berlin with a 
view to effecting some satisfactory arrange- 
ment as to the relation of the Catholic 
hierarchy in Germany with the powerful 
Chancellor, Prince Bismarck. Anda plan 
has been formed for placing the Church in 
the United States, as it is already placed 
in England, under the immediate direction 
of the Pope. As for the Garibaldian agita- 
tion, understood to be backed up silently by 
reactionary antagonists of the Italian Gov- 
ernment, it seems to be subsiding, thanks 
to the good sense of the Government in 
both abstaining from interference with the 
people’s right of meeting, and firmly inti- 
mating that demonstrations going beyond 
a certain point would be summarily sup- 
pressed in the interests of public order and 
safety. The Austrian Government has 
manifested similar forbearance, although 
Prince Bismarck, it is said, has let it be 
pretty well understood that Germany will 
never consent to lose Trieste, the only port 
which it has on the Adriatic. 

Meanwhile, the Austrian occupation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina has actually be- 
gun. The Turkish Government has yielded 
at last, and has instructed Caratheodori to 
oppose it no longer at Vienna. The evacu- 
atior of the fortresses of Shumla and Varna 
by the Turks has started the withdrawal 
of the Russian troops into Eastern Rou- 
melia. But the millenium has by no means 
fully arrived. Turkey is still importing arms 
and ammunition from the United States. 
The Turkish army, indeed, is to be reduced, 
but the Turkish gendarmerie is to be thor- 
oughly reorganized and placed under the 
command of Baker Pasha, who is to be 
intrusted with a special service in Eastern 
Roumelia. The Porte does not seem to be 
in a hurry to follow the advice of the Ber- 
lin Congress as to an agreement with 
Greece relative to the rectification of the 
frontiers. It is probable the settlement of 
the matter will have to be referred to arbi- 
trament by the great Powers. But as both 
a French fleet and an Italian fleet have just 
appeared at the Pirmus, the action of the 
Turks in the premises may be quickened. 
The son and successor of Victor Em- 
manuel, King of Italy, is strengthening 
both his navy and his army. It is neither 
for lack of courage, men, money, arms or 
ships that the French republic has wisely 
kept out of foreign complications involv- 
ing war. This is amply attested by the 
startling figures of an article in the last 
number of the Journal des Sciences Militaires 
on the mobilization of the military forces 
of France. This article has the more au- 
thority as it has just been issued in a quasi- 
official pamphlet. It will suffice to cite 
here the facts that the formidable effective 
military force of France to-day con- 
tains 3,600,000 men, say one-tenth of the 
whole population; the total of the per- 
manent land and sea forces is 530,000; 
by mobilization the permanent army 
could be transformed within fourteen days 
into an active army of 1,180,000; the per- 
manent army and the disposable and re- 
serve forces of the active army thus count 
2,080,000 men; 900,000 then remain, of 
whom 600,000 are undrilled; and after the 
departure of the active army the 300,000 
drilled men who can be depended on to fill 
the possible vacancies in this army will 
stay in the depots with the 600,000 un- 
drilled men. These are surprising and 
suggestive figures so soon after the Franco- 
German war that ended with the catas- 
trophe of Sedan. Nevertheless, President 
MacMahon, like all the other rulers save 
the Sultan, has signed and ratified the 
Berlin Treaty. The newand liberal Belgian 
ministry has made the strengthening of the 
army of Belgium its very first care. Anda 


valid reason may be found for this, if it 


proves true, as it is surmised, that another 
secret convention besides Lord Beacons- 
field’s Anglo- Turkish convention, which 
secured Cyprus and the protectorate of 
Asiatic Turkey, is yet to be disclosed in 
connection with the history of the late 
Berlin Congress. Everybody was wonder- 
ing what mysterious motive led Prince 
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Bismarck to play the part of a disinterested 
peace-maker at this Congress; but it may 
yet appear that it was because the great 
Chancellor already had in his pocket a 
satisfactory pledge that on certain con- 
ditions his favorite old idea of annexing 
Holland and Belgium to Germany should 
be carried out. Naturally enough, France 
still watches Bismarck with a suspicious 
eye. 

For the present, Lord Beaconsfield seems 
to have won all the honors, including his 
semi-royal welcome in London on his re- 
turn from Berlin, and the high distinction 
of the Garter bestowed alike on him and on 
Lord Salisbury, at Osborne, by the Queen 
of England. ‘The reverse of Beaconsfield’s 
bright medal is marked by the virulent 
attack of Mr. Gladstone, the annvying 
questions of the Liberal Party, with the 
Marquis of Hartington for their spokes- 
man; the petition of a few noisy Radicals 
for his impeachment, and the caricatures 
of him published in Vanity Fuir. But in the 
splendor of his personal triumph, in having 
restored England to her ancient rank and 
prestige among the European Powers, and 
in having assured to her a unique position 
as an Asiatic power, Lord Beaconsfield can 
afford to smile at the pygmies who would 
fain belittle him and what he has done for 
the British Empire. 








PEOPLING PUBLIC LANDS. 


HE industrial and commercial depres- 

sion which has prevailed throughout 
the country during the last four years has 
had at least one salutary effect. It has 
compelled multitudes of mechanics and 
workingmen to abandon the large and 
overcrowded centres of population, and 
seek in the younger States of the Union 
new homes and fresh fields for the employ- 
ment of their skill and labor. The extent 
of this change is strikingly illustrated by 
the statistics of the General Land Office, 
which show that during the year end- 
ing with the 30th of June last nearly 
4,000,000 acres more were sold in Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Kansas and Dakota alone 
than in the previous year. A large portion 
of this land was taken up by colonies, com- 
posed, in many instances, of mechanics 
from the cities. It is believed that the 
returns from Arkansas will probably make 
as good a showing as the three States and 
the Territory named, while from Texas 
it is stated that the increase of population 
is altogether unprecedented. The largest 
item of increase is in land taken out under 
the Homestead Act; the aggregates of the 
two years standing at 910,3¢9 and 2,888,684. 
Most of this increase was in Dakota Terri- 
tory, where actual settlers took up last 
year 804,289, against 123,869 the year be- 
fore, an increase of over 600 per cent. In 
Minnesota the Homestead entries were 
trebled, increasing from 183,880 to 564,506 
acres. In Nebraska and Kansas the Home- 
stead entries were more than double those 
of the previous year. 

The great bulk of this new population, 
so welcome to the Western States and Terri- 
tories, is made up of persons who have 
accumulated little savings, and are able to 
escape, without outside help, into the broad 
expanse which the Govergment holds as a 
refuge for the unemployed. It is not for 
this class, however, that society is chiefly 
concerned. The problem which faces every 
great city is as to the disposition of its un- 
employed poor—its thousands of utterly 
helpless men and women, who not only 
have no means of their own, but have lost 
heart and hope under the pressure of 
poverty and disaster. Undoubtedly there 
is room for these on the public domains of 
the West and the South, but they cannot 
get there without help, and that help, to be 
efficient, must be rendered in a systematized 
form and under wholesome conditions and 
restraints. In a recent issue we suggested 
a possible method of solving this problem, 
which, we are glad to see, is receiving 
hearty approval elsewhere, and it is to be 
hoped that either this or some other sug- 
gestion may speedily lead to practical re- 
sults. At all events, there should be no let- 
up in the agitation of a question which 
involves interests of such vast magnitude, 
and sv largely affects the welfare of mil- 
lions of our population. 





OFFICIAL reports show that our domestic 
exports for the eleven months ending with 
May last amounted to $674,202,335 as 
against $626,398,121 for the corresponding 
period during the previous year. Our 
imports for eleven months amounted to 
$429, 732,058, as against $442,925,430 last 
year. 





AmoncG the publications which have a per- 
manent value and real interest, ‘‘ McPher- 
son's Handbook of Politics” holds a fore- 
most place. The volume just issued 
contains a full account of the Electoral 
Commission controversy, and of all other 
important political action, national and 
State, from July, 1876, to July, 1878. Asa 





book of reference, the volume is even more 
valuable than its popular predecessors. 





THE new Captain-General of Cuba ap- 
pears to have a very intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the opportunities offered him to 
popularize his administration. In his de- 
cree reducing the salaries of public officials, 
he lops off just one-half of his own official 
compensation, thereby giving an assurance 
of sincerity in the work of reform which is 
as wholesome as it is unusual. It is, per- 
haps, too much to expect that any Ameri- 
can apostle of ‘‘ economy ” will ever imitate 
the example of General Campos. 





THERE should be no hesitation on the 
part of the Government in asserting its 
authority in the case of the revenue of- 
ficials who are held by the South Carolina 
judicial authorities in defiance ef the Fed- 
eral courts. If a State official, backed by 
desperadoes, can be permitted in any State 
of the Union to resist the orderly process 
and mandate of the United States Court, 
with the State Court complacently looking 
on, we might as well abandon at once the 
notion that this is a government of law, 
founded on a respect for justice and order. 





THERE are indications of a business re- 
vival in Great Britain. A more hopeful 
feeling pervades the manufacturing dis- 
tricts as the result of the settlement of the 
Eastern Question; more encouraging re- 
ports come from the centres of the iron in- 
dustry, while business in cotton in Liver- 
pool is increasing, with a rise in almost 
every description. Add to these favor- 
able circumstances the fact that the harvest 
prospects have improved materially with 
fine, forcing weather, and the country has 
a brighter future for commerce than the 
most sanguine hoped for a month ago. 


THE Chinese Embassy, thirty-eight per- 
sons in all, arrived at San Francisco, July 
25th, and was warmly welcomed by the 
Chinese residents. The advent of this 
mission at Washington will mark an im- 
portant epoch in the relations of the two 
countries, and can scarcely fail to lead to 
notable results. The head of the Embassy 
is an official of high rank, an eminent 
scholar, and has had large experience in 
public life. He visited this country in 
1872 as one of the commissioners in charge 
of the educational mission from China, and 
is not, therefore, altogether unfamiliar with 
our institutions and the tendencies of Ame- 
rican ideas. 





Ir is quite apparent that the managers 
of the ‘ National” Party in this city are 
not very highly appreciated by their com- 
patriots in other parts of the State. In the 
Syracuse Convention, which met on the 23d 
of July, the country delegates treated the 
representatives of the metropolitan factions 
with the utmost contempt, finally expelling 
them altogether from the convention which 
they had called, and denying them all re- 
presentation on the State Committee. ‘*We 
want to get rid of all the New Yorkers,” 
was the cry of ‘‘the hay-press and cheese- 
press” majority. The curious feature of 
the case is that the New Yorkers submitted 
to their snubbing with entire good feeling, 
and propose to work just as earnestly for 
**the ticket” as they would have done had 
they ruled the roast instead of being 
kicked out of doors. 





THE Mennonites who are now arriving 
from Russia in considerable numbers, are 
a very desirable acquisition to the popu- 
lation of the country. Unlike many im- 
migrants who come to us, they make 
substantial contributions to the aggregate 
of the national wealth. One company of 
three hundred persons, recently arrived at 
this port, had $150,000 in gold, which was 
at once exchanged for greenbacks, and 
much of which has already, no doubt, been 
expended in the purchase of lands and 
stock in Nebraska and elsewhere. When 
to the money actually put in circulation by 
coming immigrants we add the value of 
their labor and skill in developing the re- 
sources of the country, we can scarcely 
overestimate the important bearing which 
this particular factor must have upon our 
future prosperity and wealth as a people. 





VIGILANCE committees are about to be 
formed in the London clubs ‘‘for the pur- 
pose of repressing by energetic measures 
any slander respecting them or their rela- 
tives which may appear in any of the so- 
ealled society papers.” The announce- 
ment is responded to by Edmund Yates in the 
World, as follows: ‘ Vigilance committees 
and energetic measures, forsooth! Let the 
members of the various clubs—and if there 
be a word of truth in the report, it is easy 
to guess what clubs are meant—let them 
take energetic measures against the drunk- 





ards, the liars, the foul-mouthed blas- 
phemers whose language is worse than 
that of a beggar in his drink; the impe- 
cunious duffers who play enormously, but 
who seldom or never pay; the swaggering 


bankrupts, who are ever on the point of | 


being ‘broke’; the card-sharpers and the 
billiard-legs; the led-captains and the 
‘fancy’ men, who throng these establish- 
ments. And as for ‘ energetic measures,’ 
they, read in the light in which it is in- 
tended they should be read, involvea game 
which more than one can play at; and when 
the vigilance committee gets to work, it 
may find itself oonfronted by men who can 
give it, and will give it, a good deal more 
than it bargained for.” Mr. Yates evi- 
dently intends that the clubs shall under- 
stand clearly what he means. 





THERE is positive comfort in the statis- 
tics of the Massachusetts Labor Bureau 
showing a steady diminution in the num- 
ber of unemployed men and women in that 
Commonwealth. The returns show that 
there are less than 10,000 men above the 
age of eighteen desiring to labor who are 
not in some occupation. The number of 
unemployed women is not reported, but it 
is much smaller than that of men; and 
in all Massachusetts, with its population of 
1,650,000, it is probable that 14,000 is the 
extreme limit of the number unemployed, 
in both sexes, of adult persons that are able 
and desirous to labor. Of course there are 
two or three times the number who would 
get a better paid occupation if they eould; 
but most of the population are supporting 
themselves with eeonomy,* and their con- 
dition is growing better rather than worse. 





THE Potter Investigating Committee last 
week threw out its drag-net at Atlantic 
City, but it cannot be said that it has as 
yet made a single successful haul. The 
fact is, that the big fish for whom the net 
was spread slipped through its meshes 
without an effort; and even General Butler 
must begin to realize that fishing in 
strange waters is a very unprofitable 
amusement. It is not too much to say 
that the people at large have lost all re- 
spect for, and all patience with, this in- 
vestigation, as now conducted, and its con- 
clusions, whatever they may be, will have 
no appreciable influence, one way or the 
other, upon popular opinion. Nothing has 
been disclosed by it that was not known 
before; and as none of the revelations can 
at all affeet the title of President Hayes, 
it is difficult to see why the committee 
should not put an end at once to the useless 


inquiry. 





In these times of official dishonesty, it 
is gratifying to reflect that the upright, 
conscientious servants of the people 
greatly exceed, after all, those of the 
opposite sort. Here, for instance, is the 
Internal Revenue service. The special 
agents who have just completed the usual 
annual examination of the accounts and 
general business of the Collector’s offices, 
report that out of an aggregate of upwards 
of three hundred million dollars collected 
last year, not one dollar has been found 
short in the accounts, and that the general 
affairs of the offices are in the very best 
condition. None of our large merchants 
can show a better condition of affairs than 
this; indeed, it is not to be disputed that 
the percentage of losses from theft and 
dishonesty of employés is vastly greater 
in the business of the mercantile com- 
munity, in our banks, insurance companies 
and manufactories, than it is in any de- 
partment of the Federal Government. But 
there are still far too many rascals in the 
Government employ, and this fact will 
probably remain so long as the reform of 
the civil service is made the mere football 
of parties. 





Ir appears from careful observations 
that out of a million children born, more 
than a fourth part are removed by death be- 
fore they reach theage of five years. In the 
next quinquennial term, however, there is 
an astonishing change, the number of deaths 
being to those of the earlier period only as 
one to seven. But the maximum of vitality 
occurs between the ages of ten and fifteen, 
after which the rate of mortality again in- 
creases, consumption and childbirth being 
mainly chargeable with the havoc among 
women, while the more dangerous occupa- 
tions of men begin to entail violent deaths. 
The period from twenty to twenty-five 
seems to be the supreme harvest time of 
consumption, that disease being then ac- 
countable for nearly one-half of the whole 
mortality. From this point to the age of 
forty-five, the deaths from pulmonary 
troubles still predominate, although not in 
the same excessive ratio, diseases of other 
principal organs now beginning to be con- 
spicuous. It is worth noting that on an 
average every person born has just one 
chance in two of reaching the decade from 
forty-five to fifty-five, since out of a million 
births only half are found surviving at that 
period. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 


| Awnoruer call for $5,000,000 of five-twenty 
| bonds of 1865, new seiies, has been issued. 


Tue conference of railroad authorities at Sara- 
| toga have agreed to raise freight rates, but did not fix a 
date. 


Fears are entertained that many hundred 
| coal miners in Pennsylvania have organized for a huge 
Strike early in Auguat 


A sTronG agitation has sprung up in New York 
| City for the reduction of the price of lager beer from 
| five to three cents per glass. 


| Gewenat Cuartes W. Sanrorp, for many 
years commander of the First Division, N.G.S.N.Y., 
died at Avon, July 25th, aged eighty-two years. 


Ir is said that the hostile Bannocks and Piutes 
have separated, the former fleeing the country, and the 
latter moving towards their agency to surrender. 


Presipext Hayes, General Sherman and 
twenty thousand people were present at the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Reunion at Newark, Ohio, July 22d. 


Minnig Warren, the well-known dwarf and 
sister of Mra. Charlies Stratford, otherwise Mra Tom 
Thumb, died inchildbirth at Middleboro, Mass, July 23d. 


JupcE Bonn has been directed to hold a special 
term of the United States Circuit Court in South Carolina, 
in order to dispose of the case of the imprisoned 
revenue officials. 


Tue Democratic State Convention of Texas, 
after considerable balloting, settled on Chiet Justice 
Roberts as a compromise candidate for Governor, and 
on July 23d be was nominated by acclamation, 


Tue Nationals of Ohio, held their Convention 
at Colambus, July 23d, adopted a platform denouncing 
the greater part of the financial acts passed by Congress 
during and since the war, and neminated a State ticket. 


Joun G. Tappan, treasurer of the Boston Belt- 
ing Company, has been found to have been “ irregular ”’ 
for several years, his total indebtedness amounting to 
upwards of $900,000, of which the Belting Company 
lost $815,000, and was forced to suspend in consequence, 


Tue leading Southern ports are seriously threat- 
ened with yellow fever. Up to July 26th thirty-six 
cases were reported in New Orleans. Great alarm ex- 
ists in Vicksburg, where, as also in Memphis, Mobile, 
Pensacola and Shreveport, quarantine has been estab- 
lished, and every precaution taken. 


Tue National Party of New York held an ex- 
citing convention at Syracuse, July 23d and 24th, ex- 
cluded all the delegates from New York City, adopted a 
platform calling for paper money, payment of the pub- 
lic debt with paper, exclusion of the Chinese, enforce- 
ment of a protective tariff, imposition of an income 
tax, and reduction of hours of work, and nominated 
Gideon J, Tucker for Judge. 


Foreign. 


TueEssaLy is becoming devastated by great fires, 
supposed to be of incendiary origin. 


Tur Papal Nuncio at Munich has been ordered 
to Berlin, to conclude an arrangement which will restore 
religious peace to Germany. 


An informal reception was given to the Colum. 
bia crew at the American beadquarters in the Paris 
Exhibition, on July 26th. 


Ir is reported that General Kscobedo has been 
captured by Mexican troops near Cuatra Sienegas, and 
that he will be shot for fomenting rebellion. 


Ir is believed that Greece will submit the ques- 
tion of the rectification of ber frontier to the great 
Powers, by whom an arbitrator will be appointed. 


Tue strike of the French coal-miners at Auzin 
continues. The companies have notified the strikers 
that their claims will receive fair consideration when 
they resume work. 


Bismarck is credited with having informed the 
Italian Minister that it was of paramount interest to the 
German race that the Trentine and the city of Trieste 
should never become Italian. 


Tue striking nailmakers in England now num- 
bers 24,000, and men in several other districts have 
agreed to strike, unless they secure the advance of 
thirty per cent in their wages. 


Tue British House of Commons, on July 25th, 
voted a grant of $50,000 per annum to the Duke of 
Connaught, soon to be married, and in the event of his 
death will aliow his widow $30,000 per annum. 


Tue session of the Woman's Rights Congress 
opened at Paris, July 26th. M. Martin, a Municipal 
Councilor of Paris, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, of 
Boston, were elected presidents of the Congress. 


Turkey has virtually complied with Austria's 
demands regarding the occupation and government of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and no serious resistance to 
the army that will take possession is anticipated. 


A petition of the Foreign Affairs Association 
for the impeachment of Lord Beaconsfield for the be - 
trayal of both England and Turkey in the Berlin Con- 
gress was presenied in the House of Commons, July 
25th, 


Lancer numbers of Cuban exiles are returning 
to the Island. All carts, oxen and other equipage not 
needed, are to be distributed among poor planters. The 
salaries of all officials, from the Captain-General down, 
have been greatly reduced. 


A prociamatTion has been issued in Larnaka, 
promising reforms and measures to promote agriculture 
and commerce in Cyprus. The island is to be divided 
into five administrative districts, and arrangements have 
been made for a weekly steam service. 


Queen Vrerorta has invested Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury with the Order af the Garter, and 
will similarly hovor Mr. Layard, the British Minister at 
Constantinople, on his return. The freedom of the 
City of London is to be conferred on Lords Beaconsfield 
and Salisbury on August 3d. 


A rumor has gained currency in Madrid and 
London that the King of Spain, under the extreme de- 
pression caused by the loss of his wife, is about to 
abdicate and retire toa monastery. The Government 
has begun the prosecation of six Spanish newspapers 
for insinuating that the Queen was poisoned. 
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WELLS, FARGO & CO. 


he oe ee like individuals, occasionally 
arrive at such potency that the names or 
titles by which they are known become emblems, 
and convey a signification universally recognized 
and appreciated. ‘This is notably the case with the 
mame of Wells, Fargo & Co. There is scarcely a 
man, woman or child on the Pacific Coast to whom 
this current appellation, when it is heard or uttered, 
does not suggest the idea of worthy achievement 
and tried integrity. 

Wells, Fargo & Co. is one of the most charac- 
teristic and conspicuous institutions of the Pacific 
Coast, and there is none more thoroughly and in- 
timately connected with the comfort, convenience 
and security of its people. The company was 
organized in the State of New York in 1852, as a 
joint stock association, under the laws of that State, 
for the transaction of an exchange, a banking 
and express business, with a capital of $300,000. 
Its present capital is $5,000,000. The banking 
department of the company has distinguishing 





LLOYD TEVIS, PRESIDENT OF WELLS, 
FARGO & CO. 


peculiarities worthy of notice. In itself it is one of 
the safest institutions of the kind in the world, and, 
through the co-operation of its associate express 
agencies it has probably secured a more widely 
extended exchange patronage than that of any 
other bank in the country. Its drafts are accepted 
everywhere, and are considered a most reliable 
medium ot exchange. 

In the express department of the company, the 
business of common carriers has attained a degree 
ot public importance and dignity seldom equaled. 
Its presence is everywhere welcomed. Whatever 
nook or corner of the coast may be explored by 
the enterprising tourist, he is greeted by its 
familiar insignia, assuring him of being still within 
the limits of civilization and in practical communica- 
tion with the world at large. As with other express 
enterprises, the rapid and secure transmission of 
treasure, merchandise, etc., is the most important 
business; but a feature connected therewith and 





BANKING OFFICE OF WELLS, FARGO & CO., CORNER OF CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, 


peculiarly its own, is the carriage of business and 
private correspondence—not indeed as an opposi- 
tion to the Post Office Department of the Govern- 
ment, but really as a valuable auxiliary thereto, 
frequently penetrating to regions of country not 
otherwise accessible. Letters to be thus carried 
are inclosed in the regular Government stamped en- 
velopes (of which millions are bought and sold for 
this purpose annually) bearing the official imprint 
of the express. Not a few of the improvements in- 
troduced in the Federal Postal Service have been 
the borrowed results of the experience and experi- 
ments of this company in that line, and in spite of 
the superior mail facilities now universally enjoyed, 
it continues to retain, on the Pacific Coast, a very 
large per centage of the letter-carrying business. 
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Probably no other express company has received 
the same unremitting attention from highwaymen 
and lawless desperadoes, but the promptness and 
tairness with which losses caused by their depreda- 
tions are adjusted has inspired the public with a con- 
fidence in its responsibility and integrity that could 
not easily be shaken. Although inaugurated, like 
all mundane institutions, for the purpose of making 
money, this company, by its uniform respect for 
the rights of individuals, has secured and main- 
tains a hold on the good-will of the people excep- 
tional in the history of monopolies. This condition of 
the popular feeling has found expression in the 
legislatures of several ot the Pacific States and Terri- 
tories, which, in a representative capacity, have 
come to the assistance of the company in its efforts 





‘ NEW EXPRESS OFFICE OF WELLS, FARGO & CO, 
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to protect itself, by enactments offering special re- 
wards for the arrest and conviction of parties 
molesting it on the public highway. 

The compeng has further augumented its reputa- 
tion with the people by the ready interest it has 
shown in cases of public calamity ; and, notably, 
under its present management, it has identified 
itselt with the several great relief movements of re- 
cent years, which will constitute a luminous page 
in the nation’s history. Thus it employed, under 
the personal —— of its officers, its extended 
facilities for collecting and forwarding money and 
supplies, free of charge, to the communities affected 
by the following calamities—great fire of Chicago; 
overflow of the Mississippi River; yellow fever at 
Memphis; grasshopper plague of Kansas and 
Nebraska; inundation at Marysville, California ; 
forest fires in Wisconsin, and great fire at Virginia, 
Nevada. 

The company now holds undisputed sway over 
all that expanse of territory which the term ‘‘ Pa- 
cific Coast’? comprehends. It has agencies, also, 
in New York, Boston, London, Paris, etc., and 
transacts a prosperous business with England and 





” 


JOHN J. VALENTINE, GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF 
WELLS, FARGO & CO. 


the Continent. The field of its operations is con- 
stantly extending and its business increasing. 


Lioyp TEvIs, 


the President of Wells, Fargo & Co., affords, in 
his personal history, a forcible illustration of the 
persevering, indomitable and progressive elements 
which have been so effective in the wonderful de- 
velopment of the wealth and resources of the 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Tevis was born in Shelbyville, 
Ky., March 20th, 1824. Later in life he resided for 
several years in Louisville, and then at St. Louis, 
Mo., from‘whence he emigrated to California in the 
Summer of 1849. His first essay ia the new El- 
dorado was to try bis hand at mining. In 1850 to 
1852 we find him a resident of Sacramento, engaged 
in business there, and early in 1853 he removed 
to San Francisco, his present and permanent home. 
Mr, Tevis has been more or less prominently con- 
nected with nearly all the great public enterprises 
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which have fostered and accelerated the develop- 
ment of the State. The California Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the California State Telegraph 
Company, the San Francisco Dry-dock, the San 
Francisco Gaslight Company, and the Consolidated 
Ice Company of San Francisco, each and all have 
been controlled or promoted by his influence ; and 
he is now the Vice-President of the South Pacific 
Railroad Company, as well as President of Wells, 
Fargo & Co. The uniform success that has at- 
tended all his undertakings is only less remarkable 
than the energy, industry and thoroughness that 
have characterized the man. His ready perception, 
quick comprehension, sagacity, nerve and general 
executive ability, have made him a power in the 
land, and have infused strength and vitality into 
every enterprise he has taken in hand. The result 
of thirty years of unrivaled activity in business is 
a@ colossal fortune, an untarnished name, and an 
influence among his tellow men second to that of 
no other man on the Pacific Coast, and in the social 
world of San Francisco he occupies an equally 
elevated and influential position. 


Joun J. VALENTINE, 


whose official position as General Superintendent 
of Wells, Fargo & Co. brings him into constant 
and direct relations with the public, was born at 
Bowling Green, Ky., in 1840. He emigrated to 
California in the Spring of 1862, and entered the 
service of Wells, Fargo & Co. as agent for the 
Overland and Pioneer State Companies at Virginia, 
Nevada, a position in Wh ch he acquitted himself 
with so much credit as to be rapidly advanced to 
that of Superintendent of the Pioneer Company 
(perhaps the most perfectly equipped and managed 
stage service ever organized in the country), then 
to the Superintendency ot the California division of 
Wells, Fargo & Co.'s Express, until in 1869 he was 
given the general direction of the company’s express 
business, which he has since retained. His Western 
career manifested from the start his natural apti- 
tude for the business in which he is engaged and 
has been so successiul. But Mr. Valentine is not 
entirely absorbed in matters relating to his partic- 
ular business. His sympathetic heart and active 
mind have given his efforts a more extended range. 
In the reliet movements already enumerated he was 
the inciting cause and an untiring worker. He has 
found time, also, apart from the multiplicity of his 
official duties, to prepare and publish each year a 
summary of the product of gold and silver of the 
entire country, which is comprehensive in its re- 
search, and is becoming generally recognized as 
ihe most reliable authority to be had on the subject, 


MY RUSSIAN BISHOP. 
66 Ke her steady, Mae, and tell Brown, in 


the engine-room, to stick to her present 

rate of speed. Seven knots, all things 
considered, is decent going, even down-stream, on 
one of these Russian rivers; and then we are in 
duty bound, you know, to economize the company’s 
firewood, cheap as it is.’’ 

“* Ay, ay, Captain Burton,” cheerfully responded 
my tall, raw-boned first officer, entering with 
national alacrity into a question of thrift. 

“ A earefu’ man shouldna waste the sticks, when 
the vara current, since the rains, would a’most 
serve our pu 

Macgregor, chief mate, and Brown, chief en- 
gineer, were, with myself, John Burton by name, 
the only three Englishmen on board the Fair 
Helen, a fine steamer, of light draught, but con- 
siderable engine power, belonging to the Anglo- 
Russian Steam Navigation Company, and built 
expressly for service on the Dnieper. We were 
pretty far to the north just then, in the govern- 
ment of Mohilew, where the great river first be- 
eomes navigable for anything bigger than a skiff 
or a flat-boat, and were coming down now with a 
string of rafts in tow. 

Maegregor left me on his round of inspection, 
but 1, who had just then no call of duty, remained 
idly leaning against the taffrail, and gazing, now 
at the Summer sky of greenish-blue, now at 
the swampy and reed-grown shores, where herds 
ot black buffaloes and flecks of sickly sheep browsed 
on the rank grass, and once again at the brown 
waters of the sluggish Borysthenes, now swollen 
by the recent rain. Astern of the steamer was the 
long array of rafts which we were towing, com- 

of timber, cut down in the forests further 
north, which forms a valuable article of export 
to the more pastoral and treeless south of Russia. 
Most of these rafts had sheds or straw-thatched 
hovels built upon them, to sereen the laborers 
from sun and rain ; and at the edge of each some 
half-dozen men, with long poles in their hands, 
kept watch, in case the clumsy craft should ground 
among the shallows and mud-banks. 

1 had now spent over two years in Russia, and 
had acquired some little knowledge of the country, 
and, what was harder, a tolerable smattering of 
its very difficult language, while there were those 
who regarded me as singularly lucky in havin 
been appointed, young as I was, to the comman 
of the Fair Helen. The duties, however, incum- 
bent on me as skipper of a river steamboat in 
Russia, were not much to my inclination, and I 
believe I should long since have resigned my post 
and gone back to blue water and a sailor's life, had 
it not been that I fell in love, and that my love 
was returned. 

Pretty Annie Clements, only child of the Eng- 
lish manager of Prince Demidoff's paper mills at 
Mohilew, was the enchantress whose bright eves 
detained me in Russia, and only two months had 
elapsed since our troth-plight had received the 
sanction of Annie’s father. Mr. Clements, who 
had from his youth up filled lucrative positions in 
the Czar’s dominions, and had saved money, was a 
good type of a class of Englishmen who may be 

lescribed as Anglo-Russians, His industry and 
business habits had given him a marked superiority 
over the people among whom he dwelt, but at 
the same time he was imbued with almost super- 
stitious respect for the ie government under 
which he had long lived, and for every abuse, and 
every freak of administrative tyranny on the part 
of the higher powers. 

“ This must be Bykhow!”’ said I, starting from 
my reverie, as I caught sight of the copper coated 
cupola of the church of St. Michael, overtopping 
the wooden roofs of the tiny town; “ but what 
have we here ?” I added, as a boat put off from 
the wharf, and was sodn alongside of the steamer, 
which had slackened ae in obedience to a signal 
from the shore. “ Why, it is a bishop !” 

And, indeed, the most prominent personage of 





the group which presently boarded us was, to 
judge by his garb and mien, a prelate of the Or- 
thodox Church. He wore gracefully flowing 
robes, of almost oriental aspect, and the quaint 
mitre, with its narrow edging of purple and gold, 
which distinguishes a Muscovite bishop. Behind 
him came three attendants—his chaplain, his 
crosier-bearer, and another who tinkled a little 
silver bell; at the sound of which our Russian 
sailors and deckmen dropped upon their knees, 
and struggled with one another who should be the 
first to kiss the bishop’s ungloved hand, on which 
glistened a great amethyst ring. 

I found the bishop, who was a young man not 
more than two years older than myself, very urbane 
and affable. He spoke French, and German too, 
fluently, and was in tone and bearing quite a 
citizen of the world. 

“These poor, good people?” he said, apologetic- 
ally for the slavish reverence with which the 
Russians of our crew besought his blessing. 
“ They have well learned the only two lessons that 
for centuries past we have taught them, to obey 
and believe. ‘They are children and we must hu- 
mor their prejudices.” 

The bishop’s business with me was soon stated. 
He wanted a passage to the city of Kiew for him- 
self and his cross-bearer, chaplain and acolyte ; 
and also for a party of ecclesiastical students from 
the great monastery of Glinka, who were bound 
for the same place, to be solemnly inducted within 
the pale of the Russo-Greek priesthood by the 
Archbishop of Kiew. There were, moreover, some 
three or four nuns, who desired to avail themselves 
of the same opportunity for returning to their 
abbey. 

At first, I was somewhat puzzled. Truth to 
tell, the vessels of the Anglo-Russian Navigation 
Company did very little business in the passenger 
carrying line. by towing, by the transport of 
light goods, and so forth, we earned a decent divi- 
dend ; but although we had an elaborate printed 
tariff of charges, the ‘‘ neat private cabins,” and 
‘*saloon ”’ for first-class passengers, had come to 
be sadly conspicuous by their absence. However, 
the bishop, with his easy donhomie, made things 
pleasant. Russians, he said with truth, needed, 
in fine weather, but scanty accommodation, Stu- 
dents, nuns and himself could a it, only 
thankful for a speedy journey. And the payment 
he would leave to me to apportion. 

“A compliment,” added the prelate, with a 
laugh and a shrug, “ which I assure you, captain, 
I would not offer to my own countrymen. But 
you English have a conscience.”’ 

I did not forfeit the national reputation for fair 
dealing, by charging His Worthiness—for such I 
believe to be the correct designation of a Musco- 
vite bishop—too much for the meagre comfort 
which I was able on board the Fair Helen to sup- 
ply to this clerical company. We set to work 
with hammer and saw, and as all sailors, even 
Russian fresh-water mariners, are handy fellows, 
we soon knocked up some rough cabins for the 
nuns, while 1 gave up my own quarters to the 
bishop. As for the students, the weather was 
fine, and a set of hardy young fellows might surely 
make shift to keep the deck. 

There were, as it turned out, four nuns; two 
of them being tall, burly Tsvorniks, of that she- 
grenadier aspect so common among the Russian 
peasant women who take the vows, and the other 
two, slight, delicate in manners and appearance, 
and unmistakably ladies. The prettier of these, 
who was decorated with a large gold cross, and 
wore snowy linen and black Freneh cashmere in- 
stead of coarse serge, was styled the prioress. 
There were twenty-three students, well-grown 
lads enough, but apparently shy and ill at ease, 
and who huddled together in a mob when brought 
on board, and shunned conversation. Nor were 
the nuns very communicative; but the bishop, 
who was a fluent and agreeable talker, made 
amends for the taciturnity of the rest. 

“I wish,” said the mate to me, as we dropped 
down stream, “that we hadn’t got a freight of 
blackavised cattle like yon picture-worshipers 
aboard. It’s borne in upon my mind that ill will 
come o’t.” 

but, ye the strength of Mac’s Scottish 
prejudices, I did but laugh at his prediction. 

At Stostizta, where we stopped to take in fire- 
wood, and where the overseer of the rafts went 
ashore to hire fresh laborers in the room of a 
dozen fever-stricken wretches, on whom the mi- 
asma of the muddy river had done its work, and 
who had been left behind at Bykhow, a sad pro- 
cession went by the wharf alongside of which the 
stenmer lay. This consisted of some thirty politi- 
cal prisoners, Poles, as we were told, implicated 
in an abortive revolt near Minsk, and now on their 
way to Siberia. They were of all ranks and ages ; 
some with delicate hands, and faces that told of 
culture and refinement; others who showed the 
marks of honest toil; but all bore themselves with 
a certain air of quiet dignity which seemed to im- 
press even the half-savage Cossacks who guarded 
them. There was something in the proud endur- 
ance of the captives which touched me. They 
were in chains, their clothes were worn and 
ragged. Their faces were wan with the privations 
of a Russian prison, and all were footsore and 
weary. Yet it was impossible not to admire the 
patient courage of their demeanor. 

“Bah! They are not of our century, these 
Poles,” said the bishop, taking a pinch of snuff 
and offering me the gilt box with suave courtesy. 
“ They sacrifice themselves for a dream,” 

We were a long time at Stostizta, for the over- 
seer’s new hands were hard to coax away from the 
vodka shops, though when they did arrive the 
certainly turned out to be fifteen as strapping fel- 
lows as I had ever seen; men, too, who walked 
with the steady step of old soldiers, Of this, 
however, since conscription half the pea- 
santry through the ranks, 1 thought little, but 
gave orders to cast off the moorings, get up a 
fuller head of steam, to make up for lost time, 
and push on to Rogaczew, our next halting-place. 
Four versts down the river, I % the’gleam, 
among the tall reeds of the bank, of Cossack 
lance- points, and soon, rounding a headland, des- 
cried the kafila of prisoners. These latter marched 
but slowly, and their mounted guards, under the 
orders of an officer in green uniform—a major, 
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as I guessed, by his medals and the glitter of his 
epaulets—were driving them on with blows and 
threats. Just as we came abreast of the captives, 
I heard the overseer of the rafts shouting hoarsely 
orders which seemed worse than useless, for by 
some mismanagement of the poles, the raftsmen 
had grounded one of the cumbrous structures on a 
sandbank. The tough tow-rope jerked and creaked. 

** Stop her, there below—reverse engines!” I 
called out; but scarcely had I done so, before, to 
my utter amazement, the traveling bishop drew 
from beneath his purple-hemmed cassock a silver 
whistle, and blew a long, shrill note. The effect 
of this signal call was magical in its rapidity. 
Wading waist deep in the water, the raft-workers 
whom we had taken in at Stostizta hurried to 
shore, scrambled up the slippery bank, and rushed 
like so many tigers upon the escort that guarded 
the prisoners 

“Ha! traitors! Cut the villains down !”’ thun- 
dered the Russian major, whisking out his sabre 
and aiming a heavy stroke at the first assailant 
who reached him; but a cudgel parried the blow, 
and in less time than it takes to tell it the officer 
was disarmed and dragged from his saddle. Of 
the nine Cossacks, eight were dismounted and 
bound without any serious resistance; but the 
ninth eluded the hands that clutched at his bridle, 
fired, wounding the man nearest to him, and, 
wheeling his shaggy steed, rode off at a gallop, 
pursued by a storm of pistol-balls and curses, 

“ Help! captain! cap——’”’ gurgled in choking 
accents a well-known voice; and I looked round, 
to see Macgregor vainly struggling in the grasp 
of three ecclesiastical students, one of whom held 
him by the throat, Another of these interesting 
neophytes was pressing the muzzle of a revolver 
to the forehead of the scared helmsman; while 
five or six had found their way to the engine- 
room, to judge by the sounds of scuffling that 
proceeded from the hatchway. 

“Secure him !” cried the false bishop, pointing 
to me; and three young fellowr. all well armed, 
and all with their black robes disordered and re- 
vealing the very secular garb which they wore 
beneath, rushed upon me. Bewildered as I was, 
the English instinct of giving as good as I got 
prompted me, One antagonist, stunned by a well- 
directed blow, dropped like an ox beneath the 
pole-ax ; a second was tripped up, and the pistol 
wrested from his grasp; but then a flash of blind- 
ing fire glared before my eye, and next all grew 
black oa hushed and quiet, and the very world 
seemed to swim away from me as I fainted. 

When I regained my senses it was night. The 
stars were twinkling above us, and the wash and 
ripple of the river were the first sounds which 
reached my dulled ear. How my head ached! 
‘The throbbing pains it occasioned me made me try 
to lift my hands to my brow; but I could not stir. 
I was bound and helpless, and I groaned aloud. 

“Ts it you, Captain Burton ?”’ said a lugubrious 
voice near me. “ ’Deed, then, but I’m glad to 
hear ye speak, though ‘tis that away, for I thocht 
ye were dead.” 

“ What has happened, Mac ?’’ I asked, feebly. 
‘¢Can you not help me to get up? Who boarded 
us—pirates, or——’’ 

“ Nae pirates, captain,” interrupted the mate. 
‘“‘The job’s a poleetical one, nae doubt; and 
Sharpe himseif was a saint to yon fause-tongued 
loon o’ a bishop, as he ca’ed himself, the ringleader 
o’ the gang. And for helping ye, laddie, how can 
I do it, seeing as I lie here, tied neck and heels, 
like a calf for the shambles? Brown, and the 
fireman, and the rest of the crew, are all in irons 
below, with the hatches battened down upon them. 
The overseer and the raft-laborers have run off, 
frighted, puir chiels, out o’ their bits o’ wits, and 
the major and his Cossack reivers are about as 
comfortable, Captain Burton, as oursella, Our 
best hope is in the coming o’ the police.” 

But alas! when the police and military, in the 
gray dawn, came lagging up in obedience to the 
summons of the solitary Cossack who had ridden 
off unharmed, we found that from.the Polish fry- 
ing-pan we had been promoted to the Russian fire. 
The major, who had passed some hours in im- 

tient durance, tied to a willow-tree, with a gag 

tween his teeth, and a cord around his wrists, 
actually foamed with rage when we were hustled 
into his nce 


“But for your help, English hounds,” he- 


reiterated, “ yonder rebel scum could not have in- 
terfered with the emperor's justice. Prisoners 
have been rescued. Loyal soldiers have been 
bruised, disarmed, and deprived of their horses. I 
myself—— Here, corporal, take the scoundrels 
away. They shall suffer for the success of their 
rascally accomplices.” 

Macgregor and Brown, being able to walk, were 
sent off to Kiew, each with his right wrist chained 
to the stirrup-leather of a mounted policeman, 
while I, on account of the weakness caused by a 
severe blow on the head inflicted with the butt-end 
of a pistol, was conveyed in a jolting country eart 
to Tchernigov, where I was duly lodged in prison, 

Very bitter were my reflections as I lay on my 
hard pallet-bed, watching the scanty sunbeams 
that played upon the barred window of my cell, 
and listening to the shrill squeaks and pattering 
feet of rats, distressingly tame, that haunted the 
jail. What was I to do? My employers would 
probably supersede me as commander of the Fair 
Helen, Ot Siberia 1 had no serious fear, but a 
long imprisonment might end only in expulsion 
from Russia, Annie was lost tome. 1 knew the 
rooted prejudices of her father too well to believe 
that he would ever accept a son-in-law who had 
conspired against the imperial authorities. And 
who was to persuade Mr. Clements that I was 
blameless in the matter ? I could fancy him in his 
armchair, stolidly declaring, in reply to Annies 
pleadings on my behalf, that there was no smoke 
without fire, and that as I had made my bed, so I 
must lie. And so weeks went by. 

“ Mr. Burton, or Captain Burton, you are free !”” 
It was an officer of rank who spoke, pleasantly 
enough, tapping his boots with his gold-mounted 
riding-whip as he stood on the damp stone floor of 
my cell, with the door open behind him, admitting 
welcome air and daylight. ‘ Your innocence, and 
that of the other British subjects confined at 
Kiew, has been at last fully proved by the con- 
fession of the principal rebel, Count Demetrius 





Sobieski, wounded and taken at Wilna. Ah, I see, 
you do not know of whom I talk. Well, he was 
your episcopal passenger.”’ 

“ The bishop ?’’ I asked, half-stupefied. 

“‘ Yes, the bishop,” replied the general, with a 
laugh; ‘the students and the last batch of raft- 
laborers being, all of them, disbanded Polish 
soldiers, who were willing to risk their lives for the 
rescue of their Minsk prisoners; an exploit in 
which they succeeded only too completely. As for 
the nuns, two of them were men in female apparel, 
and the others were simply Polish ladies of noble 
birth, whose husbands were among the exiles, and 
who were resolved to aid in their deliverance, or to 
follow them to Irkutsk. Your vessel, the Fair 
Helen, you will find at Kiew, with your mate and 
engineer on board of her. And now, Mr. Burton, 
it only remains for me, on the part of Government, 
to express our regrets, etc.” 

Annie and I are married, years since, and I 
command a ship of which I am also part owner; 
but we do not live within the range of green- 
and-white frontier posts that mark the Czar’s 
dominions, 








REVELS OF SICK AND DESTITUTE 
CHILDREN AT ROCKAWAY. 


PLEASING commentary on the sweltering 

season in the great metropolis is the surpris- 
ingly low rate of mortality, particularly among 
children. The labors of the special corps of phy- 
sicians, who for several weeks have been visiting 
the crowded tenements, under the direction of the 
Board of Health, giving medicine and advice for 
the benefit of the little ones, have resulted in the 
saving of many hundred young lives. These labors, 
supplemented by the outdoor picnics, harbor ex- 
cursions and seaside sanitariums, maintained by the 
fashion, wealth and humanity of the city, have this 
year given New York a much clearer record of 
health than it has had for many years. The 
“Floating Hospital,’ with which we have several 
times made our readers familiar, courses our waters 
this Summer as usual, loaded with poor and sickly 
children. It is a, perfect heart’s-delight to see 
these little folks enjoying the sail, the music, the 
** goodies” of the great dinner hour; and one 
wishes that the entire city could become better 
acquainted with such methods of doing God’s ser- 
vice, so that the opportunity for prolonging life or 
making it more cheerful need not be restricted by 
the want of funds. 

Among the seaside sanitariums hundreds of chil- 
dren have greeted their old friends, Mr. Henry 
King and his noble-hearted wife, at the retreat on 
the Rockaway shore. Although this enterprise is 
carried on under the auspices of the West Side Relief 
Association of New York, its benefits are not con- 
fined to that geographical limit of the city. The 
Association has been in existence many years, and 
has provided comfort for sick children and their 
mothers every Summer. Its operations ure of an 
eminently practical character, and worthy of the 
fullest support of the public. 

The lady visitors and agents, in going about 
among the poor denizens, find hundreds ot women 
and children whose health demands far more than 
a day’s excursion in the harbor, or a trip te inland 
groves. Gathering the children and the mothers 
who desire to accompany them into groups, free 
transportation is given to the old hotel at the fourth 
landing at Rockaway. Upon their arrival at the 
sanitarium volunteer physicians examine each one, 
and supply such medicine as may be required 
immediately. Generally the mothers an@ children 
are permitted to remain one week ; butif the con- 
dition of health remains low, further time is granted. 
Food of a plain, but wholesome character—con- 
sisting of meat, bread, milk, tea, oatmeal, potatoes 
and other vegetables, with rice, hominy and nutri- 
tive soups—is given in abundance. Morning and 
evening all the inmates go down to the beach fora 
bath, and happier souls would be diffieult to find. 

This season there has been an average of one hun- 
dred children taken to the sanitarium every day, the 
beneficiaries being divided into groups for a stay of 
a week each. When a visitor sees how rapidly and 
thoroughly these teeble children recuperate, as- 
tonishment is expressed that so much benefit can 
be secured them at the low expenditure of one 
dollar each per week. With increased contribu- 
tions, the facilities of the enterprise can be vastly 
extended. It would be next to impossible tor a 
person to pass a day among these sick and 
destitute children without leaving enough loose 
change to pay the expenses of at least one child 
for a week. 


A Plucky Little State. 


Wuar a plucky little State may do against appar- 
ently overwhelming odds in a country adapted for 
defense, is shown in the summing up by the Deulsche 
Heeres-Zeitung, of the great part played by the 
little State ot Montenegro in the recent war. Her cam- 
paign began on July Ist, 1876, and ended February 
lst, 1878. Thirty thousand Montenegrins, Herzego. 
vinians and Albanians fought against 250,000 Turks. 
The Montenegrins were victors in twelve battles, 
ten actions, seventeen larger and thirty-two smaller 
encounters. In two smaller fights (at Bishina and 
Anamaliti) they were beaten, while in two others 
(at Goransko and Nozdren) they had to retire 
before overwhelming numbers. he Montenegrins 
took twenty-five field and mountain guns, 107 siege 
guns, an army standard, a ship’s flag, sixteen flags 
of fortresses, 142 battalion colors, 2,200 horses, 
52,000 rifles and 10,671 prisoners. They captured 
three large and twelve smaller fortresses, eighteen 
torts, thirty-nine kules and block-houses, and ten 
redoubts. This brilliant result was obtained with a 
loss of 2,955 dead and 6,495 wounded. The Turks 
lost in the Montenegrin campaign, besides the 
10,671 prsoners mentioned, 38,660 dead, 42,440 
wounded, and about 56,000 victims to disease, 
deserters and missing, as well as 6,600 horses and 
muies, 30,000 cattle, and four men-of-war. 








New England Senators at Home. 


Senator Ham Lin lives in Bangor in a spacious 
but unostentatious frame-house. It is plainly fur- 
nished, and the walls are hung with pictures, the 
most conspicuous and valuable being a lile-size 
portrait of Washington, painted by Brumedi. Sen- 
ators Wadleigh and Rollins of New Hampshire are 
at Milford and Concord respectively. The latter 
occupies a plain, old-fashioned, but richly furnished 
house. Senator Morrill of Vermont dwells at Straf- 
ford, a country village among the green hills. Here, 
in @ beautiful cottage, he dispenses a liberal hospi 
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tality. Senator Edmund’s home is in the central 
part of Burlington. The house is a plain brick 
structure with green blinds. The grounds about 
are spacious, and contain four acres adorned with 
shrubbery and shade-trees. Senator Dawes lives 
in a square, brown, wood mansion, in Pittsfield, 
Mass. Jt commands some noble prospects in the 
Hoosac Mountains and the valley of the Housa- 
tonic. He also owns a tarm a mile or two out of 
the town. A substantial cottage in the village of 
Worcester forms the dwelling-place of Senator 
Hoar. Senator Anthony occupies & two-story 
wooden house in Providence, within a@ stone’s 
throw of the beautiful grounds of Brown Univer- 
sity. Senator Burnside has a fine residence in 
Providence and another in Bristol, the latter over- 
looking Naragansett Bay. Senator Barnum of 
Connecticut resides in Lime rock, among the hills 
ot Litchfield County. His residence is a large 
wooden structure, indicating solid home comfort. 
In the heart of the city of Hartford Senator Eaton 
has a three-story brick residence. At some future 
time he will erect a fine residence on a tract of 
twenty-two acres which he owns in the southern 
section of the city. 





How they Keep Clean in France. 


Tue Liliputian water-pitchers in the chambers 
first arrest attention (says Prentice Mulford, in one 
ot his recent Paris letters). There are few water- 
pitchers in Paris holding over a quart. The land- 
lord is sent for, and a request made for a more 
commodious water-pitcher. An English or !Ame- 
rican family can’t be washed in a quart of water. 
The landlord of lodgings by the month answers 
with a grin andashrug. That’s all the increased 
water privilege you'll get out of him, The chamber- 
floor needs scrubbing. The French dictionary is 
consulted for words suitable for “ pail,” ‘‘ soap” 
and a ‘‘scrubbing-brush.’’ The interpretation is 
conveyed to the landlord. But they never scrub 
chamber-floors in France. They’ll scrub a court- 
yard, a bridge, or a dog. On the quays one ay 
continually see men whose business it is to scru 
dogs in the river, but never chamber-floors. They’ll 
wax your floor. They’ll wax over the old dirt, 
and when the next deposit accumulates they’ll wax 
that. Every time we endeavored to interpret 
‘*acrub,” * pail,” “soap” and ‘‘ brush” to our 
landlord, he went through a strange pantomime of 
kicking backward and forward witb his right leg. 
That’s all we could get out of him. But when 
scrubbing time, as we supposed it would be, came, 
the interpretation became plain. He meant the 
waxing process. This required the use of the land- 
lord’s leg and bare toot. Yes; he kicked off one 
shoe and stocking, stepped on his hunk of wax, 
grabbed it with his toe and heel, and waxed the 
floor thus as easily as if his right leg had been his 
right arm. That’s all the scrubbing we could get 
out of him. 








The Russian Losses in the War. 


OrFicta. returns state that the Russian losses in 
killed and wounded during the late war amounted 
to 89,304 officers and men. Among these were ten 
generals killed and eleven wounded. Que prince 
of the Imperial family and thirty-four members of 
the higher nobility of Russia fell on the field of 
battle. Of the wounded, 36,824 are perfectly re- 
covered, and 10,000 more will, it is expected, be 
able to leave the hospitals during the next few 
weeks; 121 men were prisoners in the hands of the 
Turks when the armistice was concluded. The 
popes of killed and wounded to the total num- 

er engaged was very large; one out of every six 
men who went into action being either wounded or 
left dead on the field ot battle. In the great actions 
of the late Franco-German war the proportion of 
killed and wounded to the men engaged was very 
nearly the same ; being one-sixth in the battles of 
Woerth and Spicheren, and one-eighth in the battle 
of Vionville or Mars-la-Tour. At Gravelotte the 
proportion was only one-eleventh, at Weissenberg 
one-twelfth. In some of the earlier battles of the 
prerent century, however, the losses were far 
heavier in proportion to the numbers engaged, 
amounting to one-third of the forces engaged at 
Salamanca, Borodino and Eylau, to one-fourth at 
Marengo, and to one-fifth at Friedland. Further, 
the returns show that one out of every eleven 
wounded men received into the Russian hospitals 
died from the effects of the injuries received. 
During the whole campaign, it is added, only two 
men were punished with death, one tor the crime 
of desertion, the other for robbery, accompanied 
with violence. On the other hand, 20,000 rewards 
were given in the form of decorations, promotions, 
or awards of money, the Eighth Corps, which so 
long held and defended the Shipka Pass, receiv- 
ing the greatest proportion. 


California an Empire. 


CALIFORNIA is more an empire than a State, 
with its 188,981 square miles, or 130,927,840 acres. 
The combined area of the six New England States 
is but 68,338 square miles, showing that California has 
an area almost three times as great as this division 
of the republic. The area of the six Middle States 
—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland and West Virginia—is 137,464 square 
miles, showing that California is 51,517 square miles 
larger than this section. The combined area of the 
twelve States forming the New England and Middle 
States is 205,812 square mules, showing that Cali- 
fornia contains an area almost as — as these 
twelve States. It is 78,235 square miles larger than 
the whole ot Great Britain, the latter being 110,856 
square miles. It would make twenty-four States 
the size of Massachusetts and 145 States as large as 
Rhode Island. Great is California. 


A Tea-party in Turkey. 


Wuen a Tuarkish lady gives a chalva her husband 
is perforce excluded from the harem while the 
strange women are in the house. These guests begin 
to arrive towards six, accompanied by their maid- 
servants and negroes carrying lanterns, and bring. 
ing their children with them. Closely muffled, they 
divest themselves of their burnouses and babouches 
in an anteroom, and put on delicate satin slippers 
which they have brought with them in bags. The 
reception-rooms are brilliantly lighted up with pink 
wax-candies and scented with fragrant pastilies. 
There is no kissing or hand-shaking between the 
hostess and her guests ; but each —_— she comes 
in lifts her hand gracefully to her heart, her lips 
and her brow, which means, ‘‘ I am devoted to you 
with heart, mouth and mind.”” This mode of salu- 
tation, when smilingly pertormed, is very pretty, 





The greetings being ended, the company seat them- 
selves on chairs if there be any Frank ladies 
present; if not, they betake themselves to the di- 
vans and carpets, while the children go off all to- 
gether to be regaled and to romp in some other 
room. Cigarettes, coffee and sweetmeats are handed 
round, and while these things are being discussed 
the ladies are bound to pay one another compli- 
ments about their respective dresses, which are 
sure to be most sumptuons, and indeed are some- 
times worth a fortune. The right costume of a 
Turkish woman consists of a long tunic, with open 
sleeves, and of a wide pair of trowsers, and when 
these articles are of costly stuffs, embroidered, 
laced and covered with jewels, they produce a 
rare effect. After the coflee dancing-girls are in- 
troduced, and at this stage of the proceedings the 
elderly ladies generally settle down to cards and 
backgammon, neither more nor less than in West- 
ern countries. In some houses, where Christian 
manners have penetrated, a lady pianist rattles off 
walzes and operatic music to amuse the company ; 
but this does not exclude the performances of the 
native dancing-girls, whose gyrations and fantastic 
music with tambourines and castanets are much ap- 
preciated. ‘hese almées are seldom older than 
fourteen, and in any case no married woman ever 
joins in a dance. When the evening has been more 
or less agreeably spent amid these pastimes and 
conversation, it is the lady of the house who gives 
the signal for the guests toretire. This she does 
by clapping her hands and exclaiming, ‘* Chalva 
yel””"—i. e., “‘ Bring inthe cake.” At once the maid- 
servants hurry off to fetch the delicacy, and soon 
a very aromatic, creamy and spungy pudding is 
produced—the which having been honored as it 
deserves, silver basins full of rosewater are carried 
in for tne guests to wash their hands withal, and 
then the party is at an end. A very quaint form 
of salutation speeds the parting guest. As each 
lady comes up to express her thanks for the — 
tality she has enjoyed, the hostess answers sweetly, 
‘* How happy I am that it is all over,’’ which am- 
biguous utterance only means, ‘‘ How happy | am 
that no accident has befallen any of us during this 
delightful evening.” 








Postal Matters in Japan. 


THE Postmaster -General of Japan, after a six 
years’ adoption of the foreign system of postal 
agency, reports that during the fiscal year ended 
the 30th day of the sixth month of the tenth 
year of Meiji (June 30th, 1877), there went 
through the post-office 22,053,430 ordinary letters, 
606,354 registered letters, 6,764,272 postal cards, 
7,372,536 (Japanese) newspapers—an increase of 
2,323,141 from the year before — 322,642 books, 

atterns, etc., and 856,637 free communications. 

f the letters, 105,188 contained money. The de- 
partment of undelivered correspondence had to 

uzzie over 43,942 incorrectly or illegibly directed 
etters, of which 6,124 were given up as a bad job 
and sent to the dead-letter office. During the 
year 489 letters and packages were lost by theft or 
highway robbery, of which 424 were subsequently 
recovered and delivered intact, and 102 letters 
were destroyed by fire or shipwreck. The family of 
a carrier who lost his life in defending his mail-bag 
against robbers has been pensioned, and rewards 
have been given to eleven persons for aiding to save 
the mails in cases of robbery, inundation, and ship- 
wreck. Seven new money-order offices were es- 
tablished during the year, and 72 new post-office 
savings-banks, making the total number of the 
former 317, and of the latter 161. 








PARIS EXHIBITION NOTES. 


THE gem of the Paris Exhibition inventions is the 
ramassé mouchoir, an instrument by the help of 
which lazy or very stout people can pick up their 
pockethandkerchief without stooping. It is on 
the principle of those zig-zag frames on which 
wooden soldiers are placed, and which children 
amuse themselves with by shooting out and draw- 
ing in. Supposing, then, a stout lady lets her 
handkerchief fall, she has only to dart out the 
limbs of her ramassé mouchoir, the instrument seizes 
the object, and the lady comfortably draws it to- 
wards her. fo ia 

Perhaps the Paris establishment which profits 
the most largely by the affluence of strangers is 
the Grand Opera, whose average receipts vary be 
tween 21,000 francs and 22,000 francs a night. 


On a recent Monday four wagons had to be sent 
from the Ministry of Finance to the Paris Exhibit. 
tion to fetch the bronze money paid on Sunday for 
admissions, which it is believed numbered 130,000. 
Ordinarily, no money is taken at the doors, tickets 
having to be bought at the tobacconists and post- 
offices; but on the Sunday in question the rate was 
reduced to twenty-five cents, and, no change being 
given, every visitor deposited from three to five 
coins. 





Professor B. Silliman, in a recent letter from 
Paris, says of our display in the Exhibition: “ Af- 
ter a candid and often repeated inspection of the 
courts and of the American annexes for agricul- 
tural implements and other gross products, I have 
no hesitation in saying that, considering the very 
discouraging circumstances under which our ex- 
hibit was hastily sent forward at the eleventh hour, 
we have much occasion for satisfaction that it is so 
good. Many producers were deterred from ex. 
hibiting their products by the fear that there might 
be no market open for sales. That this notion was 
in some cases signally false is seen by the unex- 
pected but well-deserved success of Tiffany's silver- 
ware, in the face of a competition with England 
and France, and under the scrutiny of a severe 
taste and critical judgment. The American watches 
had already won a European fame, but the company 
from Waltham scarcely expected to sell several 
times over their entire exhibit in England,Germany, 
Holland and Austria’ The sales of American agri- 
cultural implements are also large, although the 
competitive trial in the open fleld has not yet been 
held, upon which, I understand, the American in. 
ventors base a confident expectation of success, 
In the matter of edged tools. axes, and all imple- 
ments swung by &4 helve, including, of course, 
spades, mattocks and mining tools, as also in all 
kinds of carpenters’ cutlery, augurs, chisels, 
planes and builders’ hardware, the American ex- 
hibit is not only creditable, but it completely leads 
the van over all other countries, England not ex. 
cepted. 





The following congresses will be held in Paris 
during the Exposition: 1. Agriculture. 2 Metrica] 


and monetary, for the adoption of a universal sys- 
tem. 3. Special congress for determining a uni- 
versal measure of threads of every description 
used in textile fabrics. 4. For the protection of lit- 
erary, artistic and industrial property, patents, 
ete. 6. For provident institutions, life, fire, agri- 
cultural insurances, 6. Philological. 1. A congress 
of European economists. 8. Meteorological. 9. A 
congress of Alpine clubs. 10. Public hygiene. 11. To 
consider protection against epizootics. Similar 
congresses to the above were held at Vienna in 
1873, and at Philadelphia in 1876. It is probable 
that any delegate recommended by the Commis- 
sioner General, in Paris, will be accepted by the 
initiative commissions, All persons should, there- 
fore, be prepared with letters of recommendation 
to General McCormick, to secure their entrance to 
the congress. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


The Royal Visit to Nottingham, England. 


On Wednesday, July 3d, the Midland Counties Art 
Museum, at Nottingham Castle, was opened by his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by 
the Princess, and the day’s proceedings were charac- 
terized by all the éclat consequent on the visit of 
royalty to a large and influential town. The town was 
rendered picturesque in the extreme by the erection of 
Venetian masts, triumphal arches and floral arcades, 
and the display of garlands, shields and emblems of 
patriotism and welcome. A long procession was made 
up to escort the royal couple to the museum. The sight 
of sights, however, was to be witnessed during the time 
of the procession crossing the market-place, the largest 
commercial square in the kingdom, baving an area of 
five acres and twenty-six perches. The houses were 
uniformly draped with crimson cloth and lace, with an 
interlacing design of blue artificial flowers. Here, too, 
17,000 school-children over the age of nine years were 
assembled within sturdy barriers erected for the purpose. 
On the arrival of the Prince and Princess alongside the 
barriers, the carriage stopped, whilst the children sang, 
“God bless the Prince of Wales.” The ceremony of 
formally opening the museum took place under a 
pavilion erected on the green. On three sides of the 
green were drawn up double lines of the gallant Robin 
Hoods, under command of Colonel Seely, and during the 
time the Prince and Princess remained on the castle 
rock the bells rang out right merrily from the distant 
belfries of St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s. The Prince of 
Wales delivered. a capital speech amid the utmost en- 
thusiasm. 


The Death of the Queen of Spain. 


Intense sympathy has been aroused throughout 
Spain by the death of the youthful Queen, on Wednes. 
day, June 26th; and when, on Friday, 28th, her body 
lay in state in the Salon de los Columnas, in the Royal 
Palace at Madrid, some seventy thousand persons 
were admitted to take a last look at their Queen, 
in the very hall where, but a few months ago, she had 
held her bridal festivities. The body was exposed ina 
chapelle ardente, upon a richly decorated bed, guarded by 
balberdiers, knights, and lords-in-waiting. On the next 
day a Mass was said in the hall, at which the Ministers, 
Grandees, and the various Foreign Plenipotentiaries, 
were present, and then a procession was formed to con- 
vey the body to the railway station, whence it was to be 
taken by train to the Escurial for temporary interment 
After the Mass, therefore, the coffin was carried by 
eight grandees of Spain to a magnificent hearse, which 
was drawn by eight white horses decked with golden 
plumes, led by a footman in the full livery of the palace, 
but without any signs of mourning. They were the 
same horses which conducted the Queen as a bride from 
the Church of the Atocha to the Palace. Behind the 
hearse came the clergy, and then some of the Ministers 
and the chief of the Queen’s household, the cortége 
being escorted by detachments of infantry and artillery, 
At the station the coffin was transferred to the train, 
and, on its arrival at the Escurial, was taken to the 
chapel, where it awaited the official funeral. The 
Queen’s remains will eventually rest in a monument 
especially erected for her by the King; for, as she has 
died without issue, she is not entitled to interment in 
the Panteon de los Reyes, and the Tomb of the Kings, in 
the Escurial, 

The Paris Exhibition. 


Our illustration of the illuminations of the gardens of 
the Tuileries on June 30th, the first national fete day of 
the third republic, will give an impression of the closing 
scene of the memorable day. It is difficult to estimate 
how much was spent in providing for that gorgeous 
illumination of the Bois de Boulogne, the Champs 
Elysées, and the Tuileries Gardens. The contractor’s bill 
will contain such items as 100,000 lighted balloons for 
the trees in the wood; 62,000 colored oil-lamps to 
d te the bord of the lakes, and 24 electric 
beacons set up on the rocks where the cascades fall, in 
the thickest copses, and at the points where four roads 
meet from the Bois to the Triumphal Arch—that is down 
the Avenue de |’Impératrice, 220 lamps, each having 
200 luminous globes (total 44,000 globes) were set up 
in a double line, and this lavish illumination was con- 
tinued beyond the arch for a distance of three miles, until 
the vista was closed by the ruins of the Tuileries 
Palace, lit up by 35,000 colored lamps. When the 
authorities had prepared their menu of lighting and 
amusements, an unexpected but very welcome offer was 
made them by the Parisian Société du Canotage, who 
volunteered to organize a night regatta on the Seine. 
The procession got up by the Parisian oarsmen con- 
sisted of 120 boats manned by crews in fancy costume, 
and illuminated by 12,000 Venetian lanterns fastened to 
the bows, sterns and rowlocks. Moreover, these 120 
boats were divided into flotillas, each escorted by a 16- 
oar barge containing a band and lit up with torches 
shedding blue and red fire on the waters). The sketch 
of a ** Peep at the World of Wonders” depicts the crowd 
of the lower ten thousand outside the “ World of 
Wonders ”’ gazing on the marvels contained in one of the 
corners ef the Trocadéro. On the left may be seen the 
Persian House, and next to this, crowned with a flag, is 
the Egyptian Pavilion. Then comes the Norwegian and 
Swedish Houses, and finally, on the right, the Tunisian 
Pavilion, with its characteristic cafés. 





Silver Wedding of the King of Saxony. 


Albert, King of Saxony, born in 1828, succeeded his 
fatber on the throne in 1873. He was married June 18th, 
1853, to Caroline, daughter of Prince Gustav of Wasa, and 
from this union two children have been born, Prince 
George and Princess Elizabeth. The silver wedding of the 
royal couple was celebrated in June last throughout 
Saxony, and particularly in Dresden, the residence of he 
King and Queen. On the 17th there were great rejoicings 
among the miners at work in the vicinity of the city, 
who were given a day’s liberty. They entered the city 
in a procession of 5,000 strong, and, with torches in hand, 
serenaded the royal family, On the following day King 
Albert and his wife attended special religious services in 
the Court church in the morning, and then rev:ewed his 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


—Mempuis is building a Masonic Temple at a 
cost of $22,000. 


—Tux order prohibiting the export of horses 
from Germany has been rescinded. 





—Tue only medical college for negroes is in 


Nashville. It has an ample endowment 


— An effort is being made to raise $200,000 for 
the decoration of St Paul’s Cathedral, in London, with 
Mosaics. 


—A 8KELETON of an enormous animal has been 
dug up in Texas. It is fifty-four feet from the root of 
the tail to the joint of the neck. 


—SzveRraL gymnastic societies in Alsace have 
been dissolved by the German Government for taking 
part in a recent international gymnastic festival. 


—THERE are over 25,000 flouring mills in the 
United States, giving employment to 60,000 men. These 
mills turn out annually 50,000,000 barrels of flour. 


—A Narronat Pantheon is to be built in Brus- 
sels in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
independence. The first stone is to be laid in 1880. 


_—A socrerr has been formed in Paris to 
organize a series of visits to all the chief maseums, 
exhibitions, and public monuments, under the guidance 
of well-instructed lecturers, 


—In France architects and contractors are 
legally beld responsible for a period of ten years after 
the completion of a structure for a total or partial loss 
occasioned by defective plans or work. 


—Tus Empress Bridge of the Sutlej, at Adam- 
wahen, in India, was opened on the 8th of June. The 
spans of 250 feet are the largest and heaviest ever 
known in India. Of these spans there are sixteen. 


—Perrotevm brings to this country from 
abroad more gold than any other commodity except 
cotton. Fifteen years ago not a barrel had been ex- 
ported. In 1877 the value of the petroleum exported 
was $61,789,438. 


—Tue article of food so largely used in North- 
ern Italy under the name of polenta is an Indian meal 
pudding. This dish is now so much appreciated in 
many districts of the West of Ireland as to be gradually 
displacing the potato. 


—Ir is estimated that the area of the country in 
which iron occurs in New South Wales is some 1,400 
square miles, Ores of fifty and sixty-six per cent. have 
been found, The make of pig iron in the colony last 
year was 2,679 tons. 


—Tue Japanese press laws are about to be 
modified. All imprisonments of journalists will be 
abolished, and fines substituted. The regulations will be 
very moderate as a whole, though one or two arbitrary 
features will still remain. 


—Tue cotton crop of the present year will be 
the largest since the war, and is estimated at 4,700,000 
bales. In 1859-’60 the crop amounted to 4,861,000 
bales; 1870-’71, 4,437,000 bales; 1875-’6, 4,632,000 
bales; 1876-’7, 4,474,000 bales. 


—A Laks of medicine has been discovered in 
Stevens County, Washington Territory. Boys bathe 
their chapped feet in it and are speedily cured. It cures 
scratches on horses and every kind of skin-diseasa The 
lake is half a mile wide and a mile long. 


—Tue new Insane Asylum building at Morgan- 
ton, N. C., is nine bund feet long and eighty feet 
wide; the centre is four stories high, surmounted with 
a vast dome; each wing is four stories high, and the in- 
termediate, between the centre and the wings, three 
stories high. 


— White the number of lawyers and notaries 
in France has depressed considerably since 1815, there 
is a notable increase in the number of doctors, etc. 
There are now 10,743 doctors and 3,633 health officers, 
etc., not to speak of 12,847 midwives, 6,202 druggists 
and 983 dealers in medicina! herbs. 


—In Summit, Pa., there is a cavern 300 feet 
below the suriace of the ground where ice forms Summer 
and Winter. At the bottom is a spring of clear cold 
water entirely surrounded by ice. The ceiling and sides 
of the cave are solid ice, and by the continual dropping 
of water an ice monument from floor to roof has formed, 


—Tue American Iron and Steel Association re- 
ports great depression in the iron industry during 1877, 
notwithstanding increased consumption. There was a 
marked increase in the use of steel rails, but at steadily 
falling prices. American exports of iron and steel are 
gteadily growing, however, while those of Great Britain 
continue to decline. 


—Tue Czar, having bad a recent attack of his 
old complaint, calculus, has been ordered by his phy- 
sicians to try the waters of Kissingen, and he will prob- 
ably shortly leave St. Petersburg for that purpose. In 
addition to Prince Bismarck and the Autocrat of all the 
Russias, there will be an unusually large number of 
foreign diplomatists and royal personageg at that famous 
watering piace this season. 


—Ur to the present time the French Chamber 
of Deputies has invalidated sixty-two of the elected of 
October last; nine of this total have been sent back, 
filty-three have been superseded by Republicans, Of 
this latter number twenty-two are Bonapartists and 
thirty-one Monarchists. There are twelve elections yet 
to be ratified, consisting chiefly of the leaders in the 
May conspiracy against the liberties of France, 


—Tue name Mount Omaha has been pro 

for the new volcano discovered in Patagonia by the 
ofticers and crew of the United States war steamer 
Omaha in January last. The vessel was near Welling- 
ton Island in the Strait of Magellan, when the cloud-like 
columns of smoky vapor were observed rising into the 
sky from a distant peak, partly covered with snow, and 
apparently from thirty to forty miles inland. No 
previous notice of this volcano has been found. 


—Wuen the officers of the Philips Academy, 
Andover, Mass, received from an unknown man in 
Philadelphia a draft for $25,000 on a New York bank, 
they supposed body was imposing upon them, 
They made inquiries in business circles in Boston and 
searched the Philadelphia directory, but could not find 
his pame. They then ventured to send the draft to the 
New York bank, and it was cashed at once, to their 
surprise. The giver had never been a student at 
Andover, and little is known of him beyond bis name 
and that he is an old man. 


—France has a new flag, classical and er ge 
for her troops. The staff is biue, surmounted by a 
small rectangular block, like that which formed the 
pedestal for the Roman eagle, bearing on one face the 
number and designation of the regiment and on the 
other the letters “RF.” A gilt laurel crown sur- 

ts this, topped by a lance head. The flag is of 








troops in the presence of nearly one Lundred personag 

of royal blood. A great dinner was served in the palace 
in the afternoon, while in the evening the citizens were 
regaled with free operatic and theatrica] performances, 





and a magnificent illumination of the Swiss Heights, 
with Greworks in 





silk instead of bunting, and has a fringe of gold. The 
colors will probably be presented in September, at a 
great national festival, to the troops composing the 
garrison of Paris and to delegates {rom the territorial 
forces, 
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DRIFTING DOWN. 
A Hupson BARCAROLLE. 


RIFTING down in the gray-green twilight, 
Oh, the scent of the new-mown bay! 
Soft drip the oars in the mystic sky Jight, 
Ob, the charm of the dying day! 
While fading flecks of bright opalescence 
But faintly dapple a saffron sky, 
The stream flows on with superb quiescence, 
The breeze is hushed to the softest sigh. 
Drifting down jn the sweet still weather, 
Ob, the fragrance of fair July! 
Love, my love, when we drift together, 
Ob, how fleetly the moments fly! 


Drifting down on the dear old river, 
Oh, the music that interweaves! 
The ripples run and the sledges shiver, 
Ob, the song of the lazy leayes! 
And far-off sounds—for the night so clear is— 
Awake the echoes of bygone times; 
The muffled roar of the distant weir is 
Cheered by the clang of the merry chimes. 
Drifting down in the cloudless weather, 
Ob, how short is the Summer day! 
Love, my love, when we drift together, 
Oh, how quickly we drift away! 


Drifting down as the night advances, 
Ob, the calm of the starlit skies! 
Eyelids droop o’er the half-shy glances, 
Ob, the light im those blue-gray eyes! 
A winsome maiden is sweetly singing 
A dreamy song in a minor key ; 
Her clear low voce and its tones are bringing 
A mingled melody back to me. 
Drifting down in the clear calm weather, 
Oh, how sweet is the maiden’s song! 
Love, my love, when we drift together, 
Oh, how quickly we drift along! 


ROY’S WIFE. 


BY 
G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


CHAPTER XXVI.— (CONTINUED). 
[ss lawyer perused the letter attentively, 


twice over, took a sheet of paper, made a 
memorandum or two, and returned the im- 
ttant document to its owner without a word. 

‘“* Well ?”” asked the latter, expecting, no doubt, 
an outbreak of virtuous indignation, 

“That letter, sir, is compromising, very com- 
promising, no doubt,” admitted the solicitor. 
“ Prima facie, it argues a degree of intimacy with 
the person to whom it is addressed that a husband 
would be justified in disallowing. I cannot, how- 
ever, advise you, Mr. Roy, that this, and this 
alone, should be held proof sufficient to justify the 
takinz of our case into court. I assume you have 
consulted me with a view to ulterior proceedings. 
May I ask how you purpose to act ?”’ 

“That is what I want you to tell me. I mean 
to have a divorce! How am I to set about it ?” 

The lawyer pondered. 

“In matters of so delicate a nature,” said he, 
“ direct proof is of course difficult to obtain. At 
the same time, the presumptive evidence must be 
very conclusive, not a link must be wanting in the 
chain; there must be motive, intention, oppor- 
tunity, and the injured party must come for re- 
dress with clean hands, or it is my duty to advise 
you that the court will not grant a rule.” 

“Do you mean they won't give me a divorce ? 
Then, all I can say is, that the laws of this 
country are a@ fallacy, and its justice a sham !”” 

“J do not go so far as that, my good sir. I 
only point out to you certain difficulties you must 
be ae a to encounter, certain conditions indis- 

msable to success. ‘This letter carries with it a 
large amount of indirect testimony. 1 have sel- 
dom seen so much in so few lines, and its very 
shortness argues a probability that it is one of 
many others similar in character; for a corre- 
spondence of this nature, if at all limited in 
opportunity, is usuully exceedingly diffuse. I as- 
sume, of course, that there is no difficulty in prov- 
ing your wite’s handwritin: ?” 

“None whatever. Besides, my housekeeper 
found the le'ter hidden away in Mrs, Roy’s jewel- 
case.” 

“ What is your housekeeper’s name ?”’ 

“‘Mopus—Mrs. Mopus. She has been with me 
for years. I can trust her. I save trusted her 
with untold gold.” 

“ Before your marriage ?” 

“ Before and after. Nobody in the world can 
have my interest more at heart.”’ 

Mr. Sharpe made another memorandum, and 
continued his questions in the same low, equable 
tone, 

“ Your wife left her home on the 13th ?”’ 

“ On the 13th.” 

“ Alone, do I understand, and without your 
consent ?” 

“She never asked it. I remonstrated with her 
on the frequ: ncy of a certain person’s visits, and 
whe went off in a huff. My carriage and servants 
took her to the station, where she dismissed them, 
and A heard nothing of her since.” 

“Till you obtained possession of this letter ? 
How did tt fall into your hands ?” 

“Very simply. 1 went home lately to pay biils 
and wages. earing from my hemuhonper that a 
jewel-case had been left in Mrs. Roy's rvom, un- 

jocked, 1 went to examine its contents. By mere 
accident | lifted the tray, and found that letter 
concealed beneath.” 

“Had you any prévious suspicions of your wife ? 
Had you occasion to reason with her, or to express 
your disapproval of her conduct, at any time before 
the difference that led to her sudden departure ? 

Mr. Roy now entered into a long and rambling 
statement, detailing many matters already nar- 
rated, and on which it is unnecessary to dwell, the 
more so that Mr. Sharpe, though closely attentive, 
seemed to think them of little importance, and 
never put pen to paper once during the recital. 
When his client finished, however, he rose as if 
to conclude the interview, observing in the matter- 
of-course toue he had preserved throughout: 

“There appear at least sufficient grounds for 
further inquiry. 1 presume you would wish me 
to submit thes case to counsel, and take the best 
epinion I can get ””’ 


, “Go to the sharpest fellow out! I don’t care 


what it costs. And let me know as soon as you 
can, for this suspense is more than I can bear !’’ 

Then Mr. Roy seized his hat and made his es- 
cape, driving straight off to visit Lady Jane, that 
he might give her a detailed account of his pro- 
ceedings, and be soothed by the sympathy that he 
felt he had a right to expect, that she was now 
more than ever willing to afford. Both seemed to 
believe the chief obstacle to their union was re- 
moved, and to consider the expected counsel’s 
opinion almost tantamount to a license from 
Doctors’ Commons for immediate wedlock. After 
considerable delay, it arrived in due course—sound, 
practical, sensible and carefully expressed, bal- 
ancing pros and cons, the chances for and against, 
with a nicety and exactitude that left the matter 
at precisely the same degree of uncertainty as 
before. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—THE IRREPRESSIBLE. 


66 VV HERE have you been hiding all this 
time? 1 thought you had quite forgot- 
ten us. (One never sees you now.” 

Miss Bruce shaded her eyes with a pink-tinted 
parasol from the sun-glint off the water. Her 
carriage had been drawn up by the Serpentine, 
and Lord Fitzowen was leaniug against the door. 

“J am flattered to think I have been missed,” 
answered that young nobleman, who did not seem 
quite in his usual spirits. ‘I scarcely suppose 
you are pining for me ; but without wishing to be 
rude, Miss Bruce, I cannot help observing that 
you look pale and tired. 1 hope there is nothing 
the matter.” 

She smiled, not without a little blush that de- 
nied the charge of pallor for itself. 

‘London dissipation, I conclude,” she answered, 
wearily. ‘ But you need not have told me I am 
hideous. We go out night after night, you know, 
the same round, like horses in a mill, and what's 
the use ?” 

“ Exactly the question I was asking myself 
when I caught sight of your carriage. I was 
meditating, you understand, by the ‘ sad sea-wave.’ 
That is all very well for me. But, Miss Bruce, 
why do you come here ?” 

The blush that had faded rose again a shade 
deeper. She was not going to tell him or anybody 
why; but, for some reason of her own, the Ser- 
pentine reminded her of Mr. Brail. 

* Do you suppose I can’t meditate, too?” she 
returned, lowering her parasol. ‘I was reflecting 
just now what useless lives we lead, you and I 
and the rest of us, wasting our time in amusements 
that don’t amuse us, after all!” 

“That’s the grievance! I never used to be 
bored. Never knew what fellows meant by the 
word. And—now!” The yawn with which he 
pointed this disheartening gonfession sufficiently 
attested its truth. 

Lord Fitzowen had insensibly passed one of the 
landmarks set up to remind us that in this world 
of change we must be carried with the current, 
rest on our oars as idly as we may. There comesa 
time for most men, usually before they are thirty, 
when boots, coats, horses and cigars seem stripped 
of their engrossing fascinations. To have seen a fa- 
vorite tried at Newmarket, to be on visiting terms 
with a popular actress, are experiences that no 
longer raise them in their own esteem, and oe 
wake up, as it were, to a new world, of whic 
they seem no less ignorant than the chicken burst- 
ing from its shell. This is the period at which 
men take to work in good earnest; and, strangely 
enough, the idlest in youth often become the 
busiest in after life. This is the period, too, at 
which they bitterly regret the time hitherto lost, 
the bad start that prevents their being more for- 
ward in the race, realizing in chances neglected 
and advantages thrown away, Lord Lytton’s touch- 
ing lines of him who 
‘* Paltered with pleasures that pleased not, and fame 

where no fame could be. 

And how shall I look, do you think, Will, with the 

angels looking at me?’’ 


How shall the best of us look in such company P 
And how the angels must wonder we can be such 
fools ! 

“A man has no right to be bored,”’ said Miss 
Hester, with a curl of her lip, ‘ You have so 
many pursuits, so much excitement. Not like us. 
When a woman is really unhappy, what resource 
has she in the world ?” 

* She can always sit down and cry.” 

‘* As y.u would sit down andsmoke. Nonsense ! 
Some of us have too much spirit to cry. We get 
cross, though, I don’t deny it, and then we make 
the people about us as uncomfortable as ourselves,”’ 

“ Men have not that consolation.” 

“Haven't they! There we differ. It seems to 
me that a man’s troubles react on the women who 
are about him, even to his aches and pains. We 
bear your burdens and our own, too.” 

“| wish you would lend me a hand with mine.” 

“So I will, if Lean. We are old friends, Lord 
Fitzowen, and may trust one another. You know, 
you need only ask for my poor little help. 1t is 
not much, but it would be freely given.” 

Now, in this cordial profession Miss Bruee was 
not quite so sincere as she persuaded herself. No 
doubt she felt pleased to meet his lordship again, 
and would have made any commonplace social 
exertion todo him a favor, but her principal reason 
for retaining him at her side with such an ap- 
pearance of interest was the excuse thus afforded 
for a delay that would otherwise seem strange in 
the eyes of the coachman and footman who had 
her in charge. After dropping papa at his club, 
to return for him in an hour, she caused herself to 
be driven to the Serpentine, avowedly for “a 
breath of air.’’ In the distance, at least half a 
mile off, she had spied a figure very like Mr. 
Brail walking towards her in company with a 
lady, while she was conversing with Lord Fitz- 
owen. So long as she remained in the same place, 
this interesting couple could not but pass under 
her nose, so she must keep his lordship a few 
more minutes at the carriage-door as an excuse for 
standing still. Hester’s eyes did not deceive her. 
Collingwood Brail and Nelly were indeed taking a 
walk together in the Park. The kind young sailor, 
unhappy himself, had noticed the constant de- 

ression of Mrs. John’s spirits, and recommended 
bis favorite remedy, a “good long cruise in the 
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fresh air.” Nelly, who yearned in her heart for 
something more rural than the Strand, consented, 
nothing loath, and the pair wandered socially into 
the Park, up the Ride, over the bridge, past the 
Powder Magazine, and along the water’s edge; 
Nelly caring little where she went, and Brail 
choosing this particular walk because he had once 
heard Miss Bruce admit that she thought it 
“rather nice.” 

But keen as was Hester’s sight, we may be sure 
the sailor’s practiced eye made out the carriage 
and its occupant, even before he was himself 
recognized. Nelly marked his bronze cheek turn 
pale, and he stopped short in the middle of a 
seutence. ‘ Mrs. John,” said he, with rather a 
foolish laugh, and the gulp of a man who is mak- 
ing a clean breast of it, ‘you know about Miss 
Bruce. I’ve often mentioned her. That’s her 
carriage! There she is!” 

If he liked Mrs. John before, she earned his 
eternal gratitude now. For sufficient reasons, 
Nelly had no desire to be recognized by any 
neighbor who remembered her at Royston Grange, 
least of all, by the handsome, happy girl whom she 
had received under such different circumstances as 
a guest in her own house. It was with no con- 
sideration for her companion, but in a sheer instinct 
of self-de‘ense, that she exclaimed : 

“Walk on, Mr. Brail! go and speak to her! I 
know you won't be happy if you miss such a 
chance. I'll wait here; or, better still, I’ll find 
my way home alone. No, don’t apologize; I 
should really prefer it ; and if I’m tired, I can take 
a cab.” 

He felt bound to remonstrate, but not “ with a 
will,” and, it is needless to add, went on by him- 
self with heightened color and a beating heart. 

Miss Bruce, who saw him coming, grew absent 
and restless. To Lord Fitzowen’s conversation, 
which conveyed indeed nothing particularly new 
or interesting, she made the most inconsequent re- 
marks; and Fitz, who was not without the social 
instinct called “ tact,” felt he was actually “in the 
way.” 

“No doubt,” he reflected humbly, and with 
resignation, “ this is part of the whole thing. I 
bore myself intensely, and am becoming a bore to 
other people. Even Miss Bruce can’t stand me 
for more than ten minutes, and would rather sit 
here deserted in the wilderness than undergo my 

latitudes any longer. I accept the omen. I have 
lense a fogy. I must make up my mind to be 
rubbed out, and content myself, like other fogies, 
with the evening paper and the club.’’ 

So his lordship bowed himself off, and, without 
once looking behind him, strolled leisurely away. 

Our business is not at present with Collingwood 
Brail, but if he was the man we take him for, it 
seems improbable that he would suffer so auspicious 
an occasion to pass unimproved. Rather will we 
follow Lord Fitzowen, who, placidly coasting that 
straight and mathematical piece of water called by 
Londoners the Serpentine, drifted into the least 
frequented part of the Ride, just in time to meet 
Nelly pacing calmly home. 

She knew him a hundred yards off. There was 
no mistaking the light, easy gait of that un- 
torgotten figure, the well-cut clothes, the high- 
bred air, and the hat worn jauntily aslant, in 
virtue, as he used to protest, of his Irish title. She 
half-stopped and half-turned aside, but thought 
better of it, and walked on, After all, why should 
she not meet him? He was a link with the past 
life, that now seemed like adream. He lived in 
the world from which she had been shut out. He 
must know, perhaps he would tell her, something 
of her husband, and it was doing him only justice 
to admit that he ought to be welcome for his own 
sake. He had always been kind, considerate, and 
agreeable. She was glad to see him, and would 
not pretend to be anything else. Had she cared 
for him ever so little, she could not but have 
been gratified by his manner while he accosted 
her. He was not shy. It had been proverbial in 
his old regiment that ‘what would make Fitz 
blush would make another man fly the kingdom.” 
Nevertheless, the woman he admired and re- 
garded more than any other in the world came 
upon him so unexpectedly that she put him utterly 
to rout. He was disarmed, unmanned, coloring 
and cowering like a schoolboy, suspecting he 
looked, and satisfied he felt, like a fool. 

Two people in such a position are seldom equally 
confused, or what a world of cross-purposes we 
should have! One gathers confidence from the 
disorder of the other, and women, IJ verily believe, 
for all their assumed timidity, have more social 
courage than men. 

Nelly put out her hand heartily enough, and he 
took it with the homage a subject renders to his 
queen. 

In such a crisis, our compatriots, who have sel- 
dom much to say ata moment’s notice, take refuge 
in the most minute inquiries as to each other’s 
health, only stopping short of feeling pulses, and 
looking at tongues, in the engrossing interest they 
profess for mutual salubrity. When Lord Fitz- 
owen and Nelly bad satisfied themselves in turn 
that neither was a sufferer from organic disease, 
there ensued an awkward and protracted pause— 
broken by the lady, of course. 

“] wonder you knew me,”’ said she. “ It is so 
long since we met, and you cannot have expected 
to see me here.” 

“ Knew you!” replied his lordship, finding 
speech ‘restored as by a miracle. “ Don’t you 
think I should know you anywhere? Do you 
suppose there is another Mrs. Roy in the world, 
or, if there were a hundred, that I could mis- 
take any woman alive for you ? Have you forgot- 

n Pa 

“ But, my lord——” 

He held up his hand. 

“ You are not to say ‘ my lord,’ ” he interrupted. 
“Tam sure you must remember our compact, and 
you may trust your dictionary as frankly now as 
you did then.” 

The playful manner, the kind, protecting, yet 
wholly courteous tone, took her back to the happy 
times of love and wedlock and Royston Grange. 
She had been living a life of complete seclusion, 
at her own choice, indeed, but none the less dreary 
for that, of daily duties, business-like, irksome, 
affording little scope for variety, none for interest ; 
she had gone into no society whatever, and had 





scarcely stood face to face with a gentleman, 


except Collingwood Brail, for many weeks. Can 
we wonder that she felt unable to resist the charm 
of Fitzowen's pleasant companionship, and ac- 
corded freely his humble request that he might 
see her to the end of the Park, and put her into 
a cab to take her home? 

He had too much experience to startle her b 
asking pointblank what he wanted to know, an 
had tried in vain for some weeks to find out, viz., 
where she lived, what she was doing, and whether 
he might call on her at her own house? His code 
of morals was one of which we cannot approve, 
the result of a false s¥stem of education, and 
adopted in common with other young men of his 
kind, less from innate depravity than from an 
utter absence of that réligious principle which 
alone defines the border of right and wrong. 

It would have been difficult to make Fitz under- 
stand why a woman separated from her husband 
should not be as completely a free agent as a man 
who had never been married at all. He could 
see that it was wrong to disturb wedded happiness 
and the peace of families, to blight a girl’s hopes 
or taint a woman's reputation before the world 
with the lightest breath of shame. Such injuries 
he would no more have inflicted than he would 
have made fun of the deaf, tripped up the blind, 
or struck a man who was down. To his own code 
of social morality, as it may be called, he adhered 
strictly ; but this left a wide range wherein he 
felt at liberty to disport himself as he pleased. 

That he wus doing injury either to herself or to 
Mr. Roy in trying to win Nelly’s affections, now 
that she had voluntarily left her home, he would 
have stoutly denied; and had you told him that 
his intentions were evil, simply and solely because 
opposed to the law of God, he would have admired 
your sincerity, pitied vour bigotry, and declined to 
argue the subject with one who saw it from so 
different a point of view. 

The passions are bad enough ; but if we have to 
battle with the affections, we want all the help we 
can get. The devil had no worldly experience 
when he took the form of a serpent. He knows 
better now, and comes in the shape of an angel, 
appealing to our higher feelings, our better nature ; 
arguing, plausibly enough, that those sentiments 
cannot be unworthy which elevate us above our 
kind. We have but one answer: ‘I may not, 
and therefore I wil? not!” Nobody ever yet re- 
gretted its enunciation; and there are many rea- 
sons, notwithstanding the well-known argument 
of the French princess, why ‘“‘No” is a more 
valuable expression than “ Yes.” 

‘*T have never seen you about anywhere, Mrs. 
Roy,’’ continued his lordship, in a light, easy tone, 
at which she could not take alarm. “I have won- 
dered and fidgeted, and feared you were ill, and 
tried in all sorts of ways to learn what had become 
of you; but I am so discreet, 1 have never asked 
one of our mutual acquaintances to help me in my 
search.” 

“Do you see many of them?” she returned, 
quivering all over to think that this man might 
have dined only last night in company with Mr. 
2 ‘* T am always pleased to hear of old friends, 
to be reminded of anybody or anything connected 
with Royston Grange.” 

‘* Have you not been there since the Winter ?” 
he asked, in the hope of drawing an avowal of 
some sort. 

“* Lord Fitzowen, you know I have not.” 

“‘ Forgive me, Mrs, Roy, I did know it. I am 
such a coward, I only put the question to gain 
time. Of course I knew. Of course [ have heard 
all sorts of stories. Of course I believe nothing 
but that you are wholly right, and everybody else 
grossly in the wrong.” 

“ What have you heard ?” 

“Only the common gossip of the world; the 
handfuls of mud with which it likes to pelt those 
it envies for their superiority, People talked of a 
quarrel, a separation, incompatibility of temper, 
unworthy accusations, I was only convinced you 
had been shamefully ill-used.” 

“ Why should you think that ?” 

“Why! Because I know it instinctively in my 
heart of hearts. Because you are unlike most 
women, and better than all. I do not pelt you 
with compliments, or throw your personal attrac- 
tions, charm of manner, and so on, in your teeth. 
You are above that kind of thing. But if you were 
as plain as you are—well, as you are not—I should 
still quote you as the person of all others most 
hikely to make a happy home for any man in his 
senses. Good heavens! what more can a fellow 
want ?” 

“TI was not born a lady,’”’ she said, with a 
thoughtful, far-away look that denoted some en- 
grossing interest wholly unconnected with the 
flatterer at her side. 

‘“*A lady! Then what in the name of prejudice 
isa lady? I know a good many—I think I ought 
to be a judge. My dear Mrs. Roy, quite the most 
unladylike woman of my acquaintance goes in to 
dinner before half the peeresses in London, She 
is rude, yet exacting; shy, but overbearing; 
awkward, ill-dressed, and as ugly as sin; in all 
respects a complete contrast to yourself; and, ex- 
cept for her rank, has no more claim to be called a 
lady than your cook! Now, will you tell me that 
birth or station have anything to do with it, and 
that there are not natural gentlewomen, really 
gentle, and—and lovable, in every class of life ?”” 

They were pleasant words, they salved her 
wounded spirit like drops of balm. Fitz, always 
enthusiastic—a quality to which, in these lacka- 
daisical times, he owed much of his popularity— 
had worked himself into a great heat and excite- 
ment, fully convinced for the moment that society 
demanded complete reconstruction from a new 
basis, at the level—whatever that might be—of 
this beautiful Mrs, Roy. 

“ Unequal marriages never answer,” she replied, 
— “* Mine was only another example of the 
rule. 

“ Because you married a man who did not 
understand you, did not appreciate you; and 
whom, therefore, it is impossible you can have 
really loved.”’ 

“ Lord Fitzowen, you do not think so badly of 
me as that ?” 





“‘ Think badly of you! I, who believe in you 
as the pattern of everything a woman should te; 
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who esteem and honor you more than any other 
creature upon earth; who, if you had only been 
free, would have ” 

“ Lord Fitzowen, will you kindly call me a cab ? 
We are at the end of our walk. I am glad to have 
seen you again. Good-by.” 

She put out her hand, which he held for a 
moment while he asked : 

*“* Where shall I tell him to drive ?” 

“I can give him his orders when I get in.” 

He felt hurt, and showed it, ‘ Will you not 
even trust me with your address?” said he, re- 
proachfully. “ What have I done that I am never 
to see you again ?”’ 

She looked him full in the face, with those deep, 
clear, honest eyes, 

“« My lord, you are a gentleman, you are a man 
of honor, and you profess to be my friend. Can 
you not see that, situated as I am, you could inflict 
no greater injury than by seeking my company at 
home or abroad? I will not deny that I was 
glad to see you oa A and when my misfortunes 
permit, I shall be glad to see you again; but in 
the meantime I do not intend that we shall meet, 
and I require you on no account to follow me 
hone. It must be so, believe me, and I know you 
will be, as you always were, kind and considerate 
aid unselfish, for my sake.” 

** By Jove! you're the best woman in the world,” 

answered Fitz, completely subdued, and helping 
her into a hansom cab, with tears in his eyes. 
“T'll do anything you ask me, now and always. 
God bless you, Mrs, Roy, and good-by!” 
i But he could not give her up so entirely, all the 
same. Before he had walked twenty yards along 
the pavement, he spied a limber fellow in a red 
waistcoat, who had held his horse and done his 
errands on many occasions, and he could not resist 
the opportunity. 

‘Do you see that hansom with a gray horse ?” 

“And a white ’at, my lord? Yes, my lord.” 

‘“* There’s a lady in it; follow her wherever she 
goes, and bring me her address. Do you want any 
money fe 

““No, my lord—yes, my lord—all right, my 
lord !’’ and the man vanished like a sprite. 

It is thus we travel to our inevitable destination. 
One step forward, and two back; such is the 
pilgrim’s unassisted progress along the narrow way. 


(To be continued.) 





MANHATTAN BEACH. 


T was prophesied several years ago that 
the strip of white sand at the southwest 
extremity of Long Island, nine miles south of New 
York City, four and a-half miles long and half a 
mile broad, and called Coney Island, would become 
the great seaside resort of America, The augurs 
have been wise in their generation, and what but a 
comparatively short time since was the undisturbed 
haunt of the cony, and the silent sanctuary of the 
sea-bird, is now one gigantic hotel, one vast cara- 
vanserai, the Mecca whither devout pilgrims flock in 
hundreds of thousands to do homage to old Father 
Neptune, and pay humble and respectful tribute to 
the ever-beauteous Aphrodite. 

For four months in the year the beach literally 
swarms with human beings. The silvern strand is 
speckled with color, the surf fringed with bathers, 
the hotel piazzas hopelessly blocked, the entrance 
to bars and buffets scarcely passable. Hither hies 
the patrician whose arrangements preclude his 
taking his family to Europe or to Newport till the 
Fall. Hither hies the son of toil with his impedi- 
menta, to whom the beach is as a second heaven. 
The inhabitants of “ the avenue” condescend to 
run down for a few hours—the denizens of back 
lanes and reeking tenements turn towards it with a 
yearning born of a hideous loathing of their sur- 
roundings. Itis a great safety-valve—a huge air- 
tube through which the grateful and life-giving 
ozone is distributed to ricb and poor, gentle and 
simple, all alike. 

Already have five places on the island become 
worthy the consideration of pleasure - seekers ; 
already are six lines of railway in frantic operation ; 
already are over twenty hotels engaged in satisfying 
the stereotyped wants attendant upon eating, drink- 
ing and sleeping ; already have six millions ot dollars 
been sunk in and hostelry. From rosy morn 
to dewy eve tens of thousands of people continue 
to converge upon this tiny bit of seaboard. From 
rosy mora to dewy eve, eating and drinking, and 
bathing and romping, and flirting and dozing, and 
dawdling and loafing, enjoy an unbroken round, 
People joyously bound from the trains to the beach 
like animals let loose from cages, returning to 
their pens with the laggard step of children loath 
to quit their playthings. As far as the eye can reach 
the sand is dappled with groups—the happy father 
and mother, with the hostages which they have 
given to fortune; a braee of aunts, too, are thrown 
in, and a chuckling granddame, who guards the 
basket with a watchiul and zealous eye. Whisper- 
ing lovers seeking isolation, the gentleman posing 
himself in uneasy attitudes, the lady revealing ever 
so little of delicate shoe, with just the taintest 
suspicion of the stocking ; youths of loud pattern, 
who would be very much at their ease if they were 
not engaged in that profitless process known as 
“showing off’; staid elderly couples who bring 
blue spectacles and blue books; young ladies, 
wail as to the waist and gorgeous as to shoes, 
whose garments cling to them like the fiery shirt of 
Nessus; fat men who come to bathe ; stout iadies, 
to whom the bath gives the appetite of a stevedore ; 
blasés swells in threes, feeling that they ought to 
be on polo ponies at Newport instead of mixing 
with the ot aor the great not unwashed—the 
great washed, by whom they are surrounded and 
jostled as though they, the swells, were not mem- 

ers of the Megatherium Club, and born in the 

urple. The pale-visaged clerk is here, carrying a 
Pontiog infant, his wan-looking wife with another 
at her breast. Country folk in auti-delusive costumes 
staring at everybody and at everything; and children 
—ye gods! children ofevery sort, “8 size and de- 
scription ; infants whose knowledge of the world does 
not reach beyond a few hours, to the hardy youngster 
who will alarm his anxious parents by plunging 
for the fifteenth time, “boots and all,’’ into the 
bounding billows; children with cheeks like apples 
and rose-pink flesh, such as is seen in the cherubs 
that Correggio loved to paint, disporting themselves 
at their own wild will by ocean’s melancholy waste ; 
children shrieking, roaring, crying, laughing, bound- 
ing, racing, rolling, building castles of sand, playing 
the part ot Canute and defying the approaching 
wavelets; children in is naturabilus, naked as 
cupids; children tucked out in finery, the gift of 
some fairy godmother; children bronzed as that 
coin familiarly known as a red cent; children, in all 
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the delicious abandon of child-life when lite is at its 
best, frisk and flutter and gambol, until the very 
sea in its gladness leaps forward to coax and 
caress them, 

The beach par excellence is Manhattan Beach. 
The rough element avoids it, the quiet aflects it. 
It is more grave, mote retired, more genteely 
languid than any other part of the shore. People 
come here to bathe, inhale ozone, dine, listen to 
the strains ot a dreamy waliz-giving band, and to 
return to town as quietly as if they were going to 
church. The habi/ués of this end of the island are 
**a cut above’’ Punch and Judy, five shots at an 
impossible target for ten cents, Aunt Sally, an 
aquarium, a gigantic elevator, and such peep-show 
sensations. They come for ‘a day off,’’ and they 
lounge through it with the languor of Orientals or 
Anglo-Indians. 

Manhattan Beach isto be reached by the Man- 
hattan Beach Railway, which “ decants’’ those who 
ride by it right into a roomy, shaded, well-ventilated 
and picturesque depot, through which the fresh 
sea breezes caressingly wander, seeking the pallid 
cheeks of wan wayturers. This railway has three 
branches—one to Greenpoint, one to Bay Ridge, 
and one to Prospect Park. On Sundays no less 
than 20,000 people are borne along these lines unto 
the borders of the salt sea wave. In addition to the 
main lines, the Manhattan Beach Company runs a 
train along the surf for two miles, affording health 
and pleasure-seekers an ozone-giving ride at a cost 
of ten cents. This company owns 500 acres of sea 
beach, with an ocean front of two and a half miles, 
the whole of which is exclusively reserved for the 
enjoyment of the patrons of the Manhattan Beach 
Railway, while it is claimed that there is no other 
such beach in the world owned by one person, or 
by a company. The Grand Hotel is a very re- 
sponsible feature in the general arrangements, and 
would seem quite equal to the onerous duties it is 
perpetually called upon to discharge. The Grand 
Pavilion is the largest on the coast, one-half of it 
being reserved for picnics, and accommodated 
with tables, chairs and waiters free of cost. At the 
extreme east end of Manhattan Beach stands a 
restaurant, with an attendant pavilion, from whence 
breezy views of Sheepshead Bay, Rockaway and 
many of the islands in Jamaica Bay can be obtained. 
There is also at this end of the Beach a fleet of row- 
boats, sailing-vessels and fishing yachts, all manned 
by experienced sailors. In the grand stand oppo- 
site the hotel, Grafulla’s band (forty pieces) dis- 
courses sweet music every afternoon and evening. 
In a word, Manhattan Beach is so full of charms, 
that one ceases to wonder that thousands visit it 
day atter day, each visit developing some new fea- 
ture of seductive interest. 

The ladies’ bathing pavilion, arranged for the ex- 
clusive use of ladies and children, where only female 
attendants are allowed, contains 400 large rooms, 
each room being supplied with gas and running 
water. This gigantic bathing-machine is utilized 
by over one thousand ladies daily. The gentlemen’s 
bathing pavilion contains 700 rooms, with gas and 
running water in each, and a steam laundry insures 
clean bathing suits. The Amphitheatre, a large 
and novel building, is free to bathers, to the public 
at a cost of ten cents. Directly in front of the 
bathing -ground, it affords an admirable vantage 
corner for watching the gyrations of the enthusiastic 
bathers as they plunge’and squirm in the deep, or 
gambol like children let loose from school upon the 
yellow sands. A band interprets the mad waggery 
ot Offenbach, Hervé and Lecocq, and one wing of 
this ‘* cool grot’’ is devoted to the sale of refresh- 
ments. 

The bright particular star of Manhattan jBeach 
and the bizarre feature to the sightseer is the 
electric light machine fronting the bathing Pavil- 
ion. This wondrous illuminator is lighted every 
evening, in order to afford a tempered dayshine to 
those who wisely elect to bathe by night from the 
magnificent Pavilion built by the very edge of the 
waves; and one of the most weird, yet fascinating, 
sights is the spectral forms of the bathers as they 
plunge in the silvern foam, so ghastly white against 
the green outer darkness, No theatrical effect, no 
transformation-scene, not even the marvels of the 
Theatre Chatelet, can touch this bizarre and won- 
drous unison, combining as it does the dazzle of 
fairy-land with the terrible gloom of a picture by 
Salvator Rosa, At one moment the bathers re- 
semble damned souls plunging in the waters of the 
Styx; at another, beautiful beings in all the tran- 
scendent glories of an apotheosis. Arrangements 
have been enterred into to illuminate the Man- 
hattan Beach every night during the season. This 
is done by means of three magneto-electric rotary 
machines, driven by steam. ch light is fifteen 
thousand-candle power, and Mr. Burnap asserts 
that he can read the time by his watch six miles at 
sea through the medium of these all-powerful 
illuminators. The light is steady, and, unlike that 
of the Jablachoff Candle, is all focused into one 
point. The luminous results of these machines are 
spoken of by electricians as surpassing even those 
ot Gramme. In a short time no bathing beach 
will be complete without them, and Newport, 
Cape May, Long Branch and Martha’s Vineyard 
will be ablaze with a light spurning all the chast- 
ity of the moon and all the amorousness of the 
sun. What a light for a fé/e at Saratoga! What a 
chance for Mrs. Blank to outshine all competitors! 








Oysters in China. 


Like so many other peculiar things in the Celes 
tial Empire, the Chinese system of oyster-culture 
differs widely from that of Europe or America. In 
the southern parts of China“ collectors ” of bamboo 
are placed in the oyster-beds, much after the same 
fashion as the elaborate tiles and “ hives ’” employed 
in France. These bamboo oyster-catchers, how- 
ever, are prepared in a curious manner. The canes 
are exposed for about two months to the rays of 
the sun, and then placed for the same period in salt 
water, after which they are again dried for several 
days. Notches are then cut in the canes, into 
which empty oyster-shells are fixed, and thus pre- 

ared they are driven into the seashore between 
igh and low water mark, and left standing to catch 
the young oyster spat. Those localities are con- 
sidered the best where the rise and fall of the tide 
is the greatest, so that the bivalves may be 
alternately covered by the flood and exposed to 
the air on ebb tide. A large trade is carried on by 
these collectors, and successful oyster culturists 
are known to have a iderable fortunes. 
The young oysters seem to develop very rapidly, 
and are ready for the market when two years old. 
Large quantiiies of oysters are dried instead of being 
eaten in a fresh state. For this purpose they are 
taken from the shells, simply plunged into boiling 
water and removed at once, after which they are 
exposed to the rays of the sun till every particle of 
moisture has evaporated. They will keep for a 
considerable length of time in this state. The finest 
and fattest oysters, bred and fattened on the bam- 
boo “culch,” are selected for preparation after 
this method, those taken from the natural bed being 
inferior in quality, and not sufficiently fat to endure 
the operation. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Springmuhl has discovered a splendid blue | 
coloring among the derivatives of anthracene. 


The Earl of Hardwicke has accepted the Presidency 
of the British Archwological Association for the ap- 
proaching congress at Wisbech, which opens on the 19th 
of August, 

In a Sun Kitchen, at the Paris show, Professor 
Mouchot, of Tours, has roasted quails in twenty min- 
utes, and in forty-five boiled water. The cooking is 
done with an apparatus having a strong reflector. 


Mr. Keith Johnston will leave England for Zanzibar 
next October, to take command of the Royal Geographi- 
cal Society’s expedition to the country between Dar-es- 
Salama and the northern end of Lake Nyassa. 


Professor Wood has analyzed the seed of Sophora 
Speciosa, a native plant of Texas, and bas detected a 
new alkaloid, which he names Sophoria. Half of one 
of the seeds is said to be sufficient to produce delicious 
exhilaration, followed by a sleep lasting one or two days. 


It is Claimed that there is no need of lockjaw from 
wounds in the feet, or other parts of the body, from 
rusty nails. Any bruise that is inflamed may be healed 
by simply smoking it with burning wool or woolen 
cloth, Twenty minutes is sufficient to take the pain 
from the worst case. 

The Jap Gover t, which is making such 
rapid strides towards modern civilization, has just 
awakened to the necessity of preserving its forests, and 
stringent regulations have been passed, which shall not 
only hinder the too rapid destruction of the forests, but 
increase the area covered by woodlands 





The University of London having obtained its char- 
ter for admitting women to degrees, University College 
at once takes the step for which it has been steadily 
preparing during tho last ten years, and next October 
classes in all subjects of instruction within the faculties 
of arts and laws and of science will be open to both 
male and female students, who will be taught in some 
classes together and in others separately. 


A Company of scientific, literary and artistic men, 
under the direction of Professors Panchich and Valtro- 
vich, and M. Milutinovich, an engineer, will start this 
month from Belgrade on a tour through the newly ac 
quired districts of Old Servia for the purpose of exam- 
ining the old churches and monasteries there, taking 
sketches of the historical remains and collecting MSS., 
and what other literary curiosities are to be found. 


Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, the successor of the late Mr, 
George Smith in Assyrian exploration, is on his way 
home with the antiquities which he has secured for the 
British Museum. He considers them too precious to be 
left to the care of othera’ He writes from Smyrna un- 
der date of the 19th of June that he will await in Con- 
stantinople the permission which Mr. Layard will obtain 
for the shipment of the antiquities. Mr. Rassam had 
much difficulty in getting permission to carry on the 
research ia which Mr. George Smith was baffled. 


M. Babinet, of the French Institute, gave this test 
for distinguishing colorless gems from diamonds: If a 
person looks through a transparent stone at any small 
object, such as the point of a needle or a little hole in 
card, and sees two small points or two small holes, the 
stone is nota diamond. Ji white colorless gems, with 
the exception of the diamond, he held, made the object 
examined about double. In other words, double refrac- 
tion, whenever exhibited by a stone, is proof conclusive 
that it is not a diamond. 


The Glaciers of the Western Himalayas, according to 
measurements recently given in the Jour du Monde, iar 
surpass in extent any hitherto examined outside of the 
polar regions.’ In the Mustagh range, two glaciers im- 
mediately adjoining one another pessess a united length 
of sixty-five miles, Another glacier in the neighborhood 
is twenty-one miles in length, and from one to two 
miles in width. Its upper portion is at a height of 
24,000 feet above the level of the sea, and its lower por- 
tion, terminating in masses of ice 250 feet in height and 
three miles in breadth, is 16,000 feet above the sea, 


Astronomical Progress at Cambridge. —The Star 
Catalogue observations, at Cambridge, with the great 
meridian circle, are actively kept up by Professor 
Rogers, who continues in charge of the instrument, and 
the time service is maintained under Mr. Waldo. Pro- 
fessor Pickering himself has devoted his time mainly 
to photometric work with the great equatorial, and 
bas obtained important and interesting results. He 
bas contrived a number of new instruments, one of 
which enables the observer to compare with great. 
accuracy the brightness of two stars pear each other, 
one of which is small and the other brilliant. With 
this he made an extensive and accordant series of 
observations upon the satellites of Mars, from which he 
concludes that Deimos, the outer one, is about six miles, 
and the inner about seven, in diameter, Under the able 

g t of Prof Pickering the efficiency of the 
Harvard College Observatory appears likely to be main- 
tained in a manner worthy of its high reputation. 





Modern Theory of Light.—The assumption with which 
the physicist begins, that all matter is pervaded with 
something lighter than air yet harder than steel, so 
weighty that it is capable of exercising a pressure of 
seventeen billions of tons to the square inch,seems absurd ; 
and yet so completely does it agree with facts and with 
experience, that if there is anything scientific men 
believe, it is this fundamental doctrine, that something 
exists in space which is the vehicle of light, light itself 
being simply the motion of this vehicle, Avy object 
producing light must be in a state of vibration like a 
tuning-fork or a bell Sound is produced in the same 
manuver, the difference being that sound consists of a 

of densations and rarifications, while in 
the production of light the particles of ether move 
transversely to the direction in which the wave travels. 
These vibrations may be comparatively slow, or so rapid 
that they fail to affect the eye. Different colors are pro- 
duced by the different vibrations of different substances, 
The white light is a combination of all. All colors fade 
before a yellow flame. 


Fish Culture in Massachusetts.—From the Twelfth 
Annual report to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
on Inland Fisheries, we learn that, with the return of 
mature salmon to the waters of the Merrimac last year 
(1877), commences a new era in the history of fish cul- 
ture in America. From the observations taken it 
appears that many of these mature salmon were from 
eight to ten pounds weight each, and were from the 
pair put into the river in 1873; but some were seen 
trom fifteen to eighteen pounds weight, and these were 
most probably the result of the first pair put into the 
river in 1872. From 1872 to 1876 upwards of 830,000 
pair were put into the river, and hundreds of fine fish 
were seen passing up in the Spring of 1877; and, so 
says the report, “it will be seen that what we have so 
long fought for, what the mass of the people here have 
generally considered mere theories, visions of men who 
suffered from fish on the brain has been fully substan- 
tiated. It is true it took a little longer than was at first 
anticipated, but now Massachusetts knows that, while 
she was the first of the States to take an interest in fish 
culture, go she has been the first to demongtrate the cer- 
tainty of a good return, and she can restock those rivers 
where the fish have been for a long time killed out.” 











PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Hannreat Hamirn lives in a plain buff frame 
house in Bangor. When at home he works in bis own 
garden. 


Dr. Paynz, President of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University, formerly pegged shoes for his iiving in 
Providence, R L 


Tus French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences has elected M. Picot, M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu, 
and M. Daroste as successors to MM. Thiers, d’Audiffret 
and Valetie, 


From a complete catalogue of his répertoire, 
given two years ago by Mr. Charles Mathews, it appears 
that he had played in 229 different réles, and that he 
was actually the literary creator of 163 of them. 


Tue Dowager Queen Caroline Amelia of Den- 
mark completed her eighty-second year on July 5th. 
Her Majesty is the oldest living member of any of the 
royal families of Europe. 


Enewtsu tourists will feel a new interest in 
visiting Ems this season, as it is the scene of many of 
the most romantic episodes in the novel which estab- 
lished the literary reputation of Benjamin Disraeli. 


Tue Prince Imperial of Germany's eldest son, 
now a student at Bonn, rows every evening on the 
Rhine in a handsome two-oared boat, a present from 
Grandmamma Victoria, with a fellow-student friend, a 
native of Hambut 5. 


Tue Shah of Persia has presented an immense 
photograph of himself to the ex-Queen Isabella, and also 
one tothe Duchess de Magenta, He intends introduc- 
ing photography into his kingdom, as it is at present 
quite unknown there. 


Tue anniversary of the death of Thiers will be 
commemorated in the Church of Notre Dame, Paris, on 
September 3d La France, after a general eulogy of 
him, observes that he was the only President of the 
Republic who had not conspired against it. This was 
not complimentary to MacMahon. 


Pursuant to the suggestion of the burgomaster 
of Brussels, a national subscription by all the women 
of Belgium, for the purpose of offering a present to the 
Queen of the Belgians on the occasion of her silver 
wedding, on the 22d of next August, will be instituted 
The subscriptions are limited to five cents. 


Aut the English prelates have a mitre of the 
same pattern except the Bishop of Durham, whose 
mitre is adorned with a row of strawberry leaves, like 
the coronet ofaduke. This is in consequence of there 
having been until about thirty years ago Princes Pala- 
tine, exercising the functions of a petty king. 


Tue Pope has ordered a congregation of Cardi- 
nals to study the laws of the guarantees and the 
speeches that have been made in the Italian Parliament 
concerning them, with a view to defining the position of 
the Pontiff, the Sacred College and the Pontifical Court, 
it being no longer possible to proceed on the present 
provisional footing. 


Tue Empress of Japan, having a sincere desire 
to encourage the industries of the country, has caused 
her attendants to engage in the rearing of silk-worms at 
the imperial palace, they having received the necessary 
instruction from an official of the agricultural depart- 
ment. Her Majesty hopes, by the example thus set, to 
induce an extension of silk-worm rearing in households 
throughout the country. 


Tue Rev. Mr. Milburn, well-known as “ the 
Blind Preacher,’’ bas just returned to this city aftera 
sojourn of two years and a half in the United Kingdom. 
During this time he bas traversed almost every portion 
of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, traveling about 
30,000 miles, and preaching and lecturing everywhere, 
Mr. Milburn expects to lecture during the coming Win- 
ter on what a blind man saw in the course of this long 
tour. 


Wuewn Lord Clanmorris was married, the other 
day, to Miss Ward, only daughter and heiress of Mr. Rob- 
ert Edward Ward, of Bangor Castle, County Down, the pen 
which was used for the purpose of attaching the signa- 
tures to the marriage settlement was the identical 
quill with which the Treaty of Vienna was signed, sixty- 
three years ago. On that occasion, Mr. Edward Michael 
Ward, the grandfather of the present Lady Clanmorris, 
acted as private secretary to Lord Castlereagh. 


Marre Exizasetax Lovisz Freperiecs, be- 
trothed to the Duke of Connaught, is the daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charles Nicholas, the only son of 
Prince Charles, brother of the Emperor William of 
Germany, and was born on the 14th of September, 
1855. Her father is one of the most distinguished soi- 
diers in Europe, and was commander of the Second 
Army Corps in the Franco-German War, and as such 
compelled Marshal Bazaine to surrender Metz 


Tue three daughters of Prince Nicholas of 
Montenegro are being educated at Smolny Cloister, near 
Moscow, the most famous of Russian schools. It was 
only after long hesitation that the Prince of Montenegro 
could be persuaded to “ banish ” his daughters into the 
cold depths of Russia, but be was compelled at last to 
give way, partly because no other orthodox institution 
of similar character and advantages is in existence, 
partly because it was the express wish of the Russian 
Government that he should do so, and, most of all, be- 
cause the latter undertook to defray the entire cost. 
“That is for me a very substantial argument,” the 
Prince is reported to have said. The offer was made at 
a time when the princely purse, never very full, was 
emptier than usual. 


Parnce Emmanvst Vocariwgs, who is likely to 
be the first ruler over the new State of Bulgaria, is the 
nephew of Aleko Pasha, formerly Turkish Ambassador 
at Vienna, and comes of an old and patriotic Bulgarian 
family. His great-grandfather obtained permission from 
the Porte to introduce the Bulgarian language into the 
schools and church services, in despite of the endeavors 
of the Greek patriarch, and his grandfather and father 
rendered services as distinguished to their oppressed na- 
tionality. Alter the massacres of 1876, Prince Em- 
manuel was prominent in relieving the distresses of his 
countrymen, and protecting them. He is described as 
aman of ability, wealth and education, whom the Rus- 
sians have of late slighted, not being very desirous of 
encouraging a man who might be in the way of their 
schemes for the reorganization of Bulgaria. 


Tue Duke of Connaught is the third son of 
Queen Victoria, and was born at Buckingham Palace on 
the Ist of May, 1850. He was baptized on the 22d of 
June, 1850, his full name being Arthur William Patrick 
Albert. His titles are: Duke of Connaught and Strath. 
earn, Earl of Sussex, Duke of Saxony, Prince of Coburg 
and Gotha, K. G., KT, K. P.,G.C, MG In Feb- 
ruary, 1866, be entered the Military Academy at Wool- 
wich as a cadet, and became a lieutenant of Royal 
Engineers in 1868. e left that corps in 1869 and 
became a lieutenant of Royal Artillery, and in the same 
year he was appointed a lieutenant in the Rife Brigade, 
and was promoted to be a captain in excess of the es- 
tablishment in 1871. In 1874 he was transferred to the 
Seventh Hussars as a captain, and became a majora 
year later. Upon attaining bis majority, in 1871, he 
was granted $75,000 a year by Act of Parliament. 
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THE NEW POST. 
OFFICE, 
SARATOGA, N. Y. 


MONG the recent 

improvements 
made in Saratoga, the 
handsome Arcade and 
Post-office are among 
the most conspicuous. 
The structure in which 
the Arcade is located, 
and of which it is a 
part, is located nearly 
opposite the United 
States Hotel, on the 
site of the old Centre 
Block. It has a front- 
age of about seventy- 
five feet on Broadway, 
a depth of about one 
hundred and forty feet, 
and is three stories 
high in front and four 
in therear. The Broad- 
way front presents a 
plain, os cx- 
terior which gives no 
hint of the fine interior 
design and finish. Its 
only ornament is a 
handsome pediment 
rising from the upper 
story, and the arched 
entrance to the Arcade 
and Post-office, the 
arch being lighted in the 
evening by large gas- 
lamps, supported on 
heavy brackets. 

Entering the building 
by the arched way, on 
Broadway, one passes 
through a high corridor 
some seventy-five feet 
in length, at the termi- 
nation of which is the 
Arcade proper, a high 
and airy room, the roof 
of which rises over 
forty feet from the 
floor, and ishandsomely 
finished ia light, neutral 
tints, with stained vlass 
windows. On the first 
floor, occupying nearly 
the whole of one side 
of the Arcade, is the 
new Post-office, which 
will compare favorably 
with any post-office of 
its size in the country. 
The office is fitted up 
with large and pe 
lock-boxes in bronze, 
besides a large number 
ot call-boxes, arranged 
in ten tiers on two sides 
of a parallelogram,with 
four deljvery windows, 
so arranged as to be 
most convenient of ac- 
cess for box - holders. 
The woodwork is rich- 
ly finished in oil, and 
affords a pleasing con- 
trast to the lighter finish 
ot other parts of the 
Arcade. The Post- 
office is arranged 
so as to afford the 
greatest possible facil- 
ity tor the prompt dis- 
tribution and delivery of 
the large quantities of 
mail-matter received, 
particularly during the 
Summer season, 

A striking feature of 
the interior of the Ar- 
cade is the large num- 
ber of light, airy and 
available rooms and 
shops. Besides the 
three large office suites 
in the tront part of the 
building, there are eight 
well-lighted and desir- 
able offices on the up- 
per corridors of the 
Arcade. These are ap- 
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proached by a double- 
spreading staircase at 
the east end of the main 
hail. 

The entire lower or 
basement floor of the 
Arcade is occupied by 
the Saratogian tor 
press, job and compos- 
ing rooms. In the Ar- 
cade, first door from 
the staircase, are the 
Saratogian counting 
and editorial rooms. 


THE HURRICANE 
AT VALPARAISO. 


N the 27th of May 
a storm of great 
severity drove over the 
city of Valparaiso, 
Chili, and continued 
until the night of the 
3ist, when it grew into 
a hurricane. When 
morning dawned on the 
lst of June it showed 
the beach, for a distance 
of nearly two miles, 
completely covered 
with wrecks, no less 
than twenty-one ships 
having been either 
thrown ashore, and 
there broken to pieces, 
or having sunk in the 
turbulent waves. There 
was considerable loss 
oflife. So far as known, 
thirty-six persons were 
lost ; but assome ot the 
vessels which sunk 
went down with all on 
board, no correct num- 
ber can bestated. Over 
forty launches and sev- 
enty boats were de- 
stroyed, while all the 
large wholesale places 
that had their location 
next the sea were com- 
pletely inundated, the 
water breakingover the 
malecon at a height of 
thirty feet, washing 
away the embankments 
and destroying every 
wharf in the port. 

The estimate of dam- 
ages caused is over 
$1,750,000. In the bay 
there was scarcely @ 
ship but sustained more 
or less damage. No 
storm which has taken 
place at Valparaiso 
since the year 1853 
caused anything like 
the damage of this one, 


DUNGEON ROCK, 
Lynn, MAss. 


VERY tourist enter- 

ing the ancient pre- 
cincts of Lynn, Mass., 
should pass a few 
moments, at least, at 
Dungeon Rock. If he 
is a believer in the 
tenets of modern Spirit- 
ualism his stay will be 
prolonged, for this spot 
owes its chiet interest 
to the laborious work 
of a family who have 
for many years pro- 
fessed to be guided by 
the directions and en- 
couragement of the 
spirits. It is believed b 
many, chiefly throug 
the influence of mani- 
festations, that in the 
year 1658, or there- 
abouts, a vast quantity 
of jewels and gold was 
deposited in or near 
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that locality. Indeed, an alleged history of Dungeon 
k, in the form of a colloquial narrative, has 

been compiled, the romantic portion carrying the 
story from the time a man with ** his only earthly 
treasures—his wife and the family coat-of-arms,” 
reached Plymouth Rock down to the year 1658, 
At this time it is stated that Veale, mourning for his 
dead Catterin, went out from the cave alone, and, 
abandoning his business as a wrecker, entered 
upon a pilgrimage in quest of food. This action 
was unceremoniously ended by a terrible earth- 
quake, which closed the ancient entrance to the 
cavern, and thus shut Veale off from light and life 
with his dearly loved treasure, which the worldly 
will regard as the results of a piratical and wreck- 
ing course pursued by himself and one Wallace. 

About the year 1816 a man, indetinitely named 
Brown, dreamed that by going to a certain place 
in Dungeon Pasture, he could discover treasures 
that had been buried there by the pirates. He went, 
the narrative says, exhumed the treasure, and, 
‘the probability is, had he been left to follow his 
own impressions, would have used it (?) to open 
the rock.” The man never could be induced to 
work, always claiming that he had enough to make 
him independent, and it his people would let him 
alone he knew where he could find plenty more. 
He was shortly after placed by his relatives in the 
Ipswich Asylum for incurable insane persons. 

There are people to-day who believe that some 
time the city authorities ot Lynn guaranteed to 
defray the expenses of laying the interior of the 
cave bare; and itis a part of the tradition of the 
place that a large quantity of powder was inserted 
in all noticeable crevices and ignited, that the ex- 
plosion was a failure, and that the city did not pay 
the bills. Through mesmeric clairvoyance, Jesse 
Hutchinson was induced to attempt to penetrate to 
the hidden recesses of the cave. He toiled for 
days and weeks, and then abandoned the task to 
others. In 1852 Mr, Hiram Marble purchased from 
the city of Lynn the large lot of woodland in which 
Dungeon Rock is situated, and, as he said, “ guided 
by spirit revelation,” began excavating in search 
of the mysterious hidden treasures. Mr. Marble 
died before he had accomplished his purpose, and 
his son, Edwin, took up the work where the father 
was compelled to leave it. Up to July, 1875, the 
father and son had expended in labor, material, 
machinery, etc., upwards of $50,000, and had bored 
a distance of 145 feet into the solid rock, but the 
treasure was as far from human sight as ever, and 
to this day it remains an unknown quantity. 


The Death of Mercedes. 


Tur death of the young Queen Mercedes is thus 
described : ‘“‘ Another crisis supervened. The fea- 
tures took the pinched appearance which is a sure 
prognostic of death. Cardinal Morenos recited the 
* Office for the Dead,” and the ladies threw them- 
selves on their knees. Mercedes was reluctant to 
quit life. She had found the world a happy place, and 
was too inexperienced to understand that the void 
her death would create in Alfonso’s existence could 
at his age be soon filled up. By a stretch of Chris- 
tian charity and recourse to theological casuistry 
the Patriarch of the Indies was enabled to give her 
the Extreme Unction. He could not get her to say 
she was content to die, and to abandon earthly for 
heavenly affections. The tomb appeared to her 
most horrible. To go to that vault of the Escurial, 
after the gay French villas and the bright Andalu- 
sian pone she had been used to—after Aranjuez 
and its musical waters and shady groves, in which 
Alfonso courted her as if she had been a village 
maid—seemed too awful. She revolted against the 
doom that stared her in the face, and implored the 

hysicians to save her. The death-struggle was 
ong and violent. A heavy debt of misery was due 
to fate for the bliss that had been concentrated 
into the five months’ idyl.’”’ 








Leghorn Straw. 


Waar is known as Leghorn straw is raised on the 
hills which rise on each side of the rivers Pisa and 
Elsa, to the southwest of Florence. Its adaptability 
to the to which it is destined depends princi- 
pally on the soil in which it is sown, which soil, to all 
appearance, exists only in this small district, out of 
the bounds of which the industry is unknown. Any 
variety of wheat which has a hollow flexible stem 
can be used for seed. The soil must be tilled and 
prepared very much as it is for corn, but the seed 
must be sown five times as thickly as is usual for 
other purposes, and this is done in the month of 
December or February. When the straw is full 
grown, and just before the grain begins to form it- 
self in the ear, it is uprooted and firmly tied in 
little sheaves the size of a handful. Each sheaf or 
menaia, as it is called, is spread out in the shape of 
a fan to dry in the sun for three days, after which 
it is safely stowed away in barns. The harvest 
being over and the fields empty, it is again spread 
out to catch the heavy Summer dews and to bleach 
in the sun, daring which process it is carefully 
turned until all sides are equally white. Here the 
cultivatory work ends, and the manufacturing 
begins. 


The Kiss of Peace. 


Fisawives and other market-women have long 
enjoyed a reputation for truculence of speech and 
manner, not only in England, but in most parts of 
the world. A Russian colonel, who had lately been 
appointed Chief Police Master of one of the most 
populous towns of the Baltic provinces, has hit 
upon @ very novel but truly Oriental plan for the 
civilization of these irritable dames. He knew that 
preaching a moral homily would be of no use what- 
ever where the hearers were two women who were 
cursing one another at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty words a minute, and who were only pre- 
vented from tearing one another’s faces by the 
strong arm of the police. ‘“ You must be locked 
up in one and the same cell until you have kissed 
each other.”? This was invariably the sentence of 
the new magistrate in every case ot female broil 
which was brought before him. He knew very well 
that althongh kissing one another isa habit with 
male Russians, it is not much in use with the 
woman of Muscovy, least of all, with the fishwives. 
The excited ladies were hurried off, railed for a 
time louder than ever, protested that they would 
die sooner than give this humiliating sign of recon- 
ciliation, and then after a tew hours’ confinement, 
called the jailer, and informed him that they had 
“ kissed.”” As the conciliatory act was effected in 
the dark, for the sake of procuring liberty, and 
without the presence of witnesses, the fishwives 
were informed that they must repeat the kiss 
publicly in the open market-place. A small fine 





was taken from each, and they were marched out 
into the mercantile areopagus, and were then com- 
pelled, in the midst of their sisters in trade, to kiss 
each other three times, and to give a public promise 
of tuture peaceableness. At the end of six weeks, 
during which period this curious penalty was fre- 
quently imposed, not a single outbreak of a market- 
wife battle occurred within the jurisdiction of the 
humorous Police Master. 


DANIEL F. BEATTY. 


Toe New York Weekly Sun, after thorongh 
editorial and personal examination of Mr. Beatty's 
manutactory and methods of business, says, in its 
issue of July 24th: 

** We visited Washington, N. J., on Thursday last. 
We examined thoroughly every department of Mr. 
Beatty’s business, and are satisfied that it is as well 
systematized and conducted as any establishment 
in the United States. He believes in advertising. 
His mail clerks appear in uniform, an immense flag 
floats from the top of the building, ‘ Beatty’s 
Organs’ look down at you from each telephone- 
pole, and the dead walls, fences and rocks tor 
thirty miles in any direction flare with huge ad- 
vertisements, 

“At our request several organs were taken 
apart, and we thoroughly examined them. All the 
cases were made of seasoned black walnut. The 
bellows were fine rubber cloth, the keys ivory, and 
the{workmanship in every case serviceable and 
substantial. The low-priced organs lacked the 
ornament of the higher-priced ones. There were 
no panels of curled maple or costly woods, but in 
tone and durability the $65 instruments seemed as 
perfect as the most costly. 

“*From Washington we went to the manufactory 
in Bridgeport. Mr. Beatty does not own tne build- 
ing nor inachinery. He owns its owners. They 
have contracted to make no organs or pianos but 
Beatty’s. They employ a large number of men, 
and can turn out 500 organs a month. Ten tuners 
are at work. We went through the factory from 
top to bottom, made a complete examination of 
the wood, stops, leather, keys, sounding-boards, 
valves, varnish, pedals, screws and everything 
appertaining to the manufacture of the instruments. 
The greatest care is taken with every organ, and 
Beatty’s contract is such that he can readily re- 
pudiate an inferior one. His monogram is carved 
on the music-racks, and his name appears on the 
pedals. The designs and finish of his high-priced 
instruments are exquisite. We have seen none 
finer. The black walnut and other lumber is sea- 
soned in the manufactory, and the organ-makers 
thus know what they are using. 

** Eight years ago, he says, he left his father’s 
farm to sell organs on commission. His enormous 
profits astonished him. He says he received frem 
40 to 60 per cent., and the makers at that cleared 
from 100 to 250 per cent. 

** On the approach of hard times he saw his oppor- 
tunity. He put down the price of the instruments 
from 100 to 250 per cent., and saved his agents’ 
commissions, He began to advertise extensively, 
and gave particular atten'ion to the manufacture 
of his organs; “ For,” said he, “ if my organs proved 
interior to others on trial, all my advertis ng would 
be worth nothing.” 

“On lowering ey the rival manufacturers 
pitched into him. But the young man shoved 
straight ahead, turning out good work at cheap 
rates and fulfilling all promises, until now he bids 
fiir to become one of the most successtul organ 
manufacturers on the continent. He says that his 
sales already average over $100,000 a month, and 
we think an examination of his books will prove it. 
He sends his instruments on trial. provided the 
money is deposited in any bank. If everything is 
satisfactory, the money is subject to his order. If 
the organ does not give sat sfaction, the cashier is 
empowered to pay the money back on sight of a 
bill of lading, showing thit the instrument has been 
a to Mr. Beatty. He is open and above- 
board with his business, and is ovly too glad to 
have it investigated by those who are in doubt. 
From what we have seen we have no hesitation in 
commending him to our readers.’’ 


FUN. 


A STORY in two letters—‘‘ No” for “‘ Yes,”’ 
A V-nus—A hospital attendant at $5 a week. 
EVERY cat has a fur coat, and every dog pants. 


WILD waves what do you say? Board at the sea- 
side four dollars a day. 


WANTED to know—if mowing a park necessarily 
constitutes a park-hay?’”’ 


THE kind of dentists this country wants is those 
who extract teeth without payin’. 


WHEN does the sailor approach a Roman em- 
peror? When he’s going to sea-sir. 


THE difference between a hungry man and a 
glutton is that the hungry man longs to eat and 
the glutton eats too long. 


WHAT is the differ-nce between a tenant and the 
son of a widow? The tenant has to pay rents; 
the son of a widow has not two parents. 


IT was abont this time of year when the little boy 
expressed the wish that he was built like a hen-coop, 
out of laths, so that the breeze could blow right 
through him. 


THERE Is a girl in Santa Barbara with such a big 
mouth that the other day when she smiled at a 
fellow on the street a kind-hearted little boy ex- 
claimed, with great earnestness: “ Look out, miss, 
your lid’s coming off!’’ 


VERY frightful, but it can’t be helped. Lady: “I 
say, conductor!” Conductor: “Yes, marm.”’ Lady 
(who wants to go to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle): ** Do 
you go to Spurgeon’s Tabernacle? Cimductor: ‘No, 
marm,; I don’t go nowheres, No time.’’ 


Two GERMANS met in San Francisco recently. 
After affectionate greeting the following dialogue 
ensued : “Fen you said you hef arrived ?”’ 
“Yesterday.” ‘You came dot Horn around ?” 
“No” “Oh, I see, you.come dot isthmus across?” 
“No,” “Ob! den you come dot land over ?”’ ** No.” 
“Den you hef not arrived?” “Oh, yes! I hef 
arrived, I come dot Mexico through.” 





“Sea Bata at Home.—We again avail ourselves 
of the occasion to state, for the benefit of children 
too feeble to be taken to the seashore—and for 
many adults in like condition—Ditman’s Sea Salt 
comes in as an admirable adjunct for the promotion 
of health. We have carefully inqui into this 
preparation, and are gratified to tind it entirely 
commendable from its simplicity. It is nothing but 
Pure Sea Saxrt, put up in portable packages ata 
trifling expense, to meet the demands of those who, 
from a variety of reasons, cannot avail themselves 
of the sea-shore, and we are glad to learn that the 
enterprise is meeting with the encouragement which 
it deserves.” - 


FAT PEOPLE EASILY ‘* SUNSTRUCK.” 
Fat people are not only liable to sudden death 
from heart disease, apoplexy, etc., but statistics 
show that they are more liable than others to “‘ sun- 
strokes’ and affections arising from extreme heat. 
An extensive experience in the treatment of corpu- 
lence has resnited in the introduction of Allan’s 
Anti-Fat, a safe, certain and speedy remedy for the 
cure of this terrible condition. Its use insures a re- 
duction of from two to five pounds per week. If 
corpulent people who are exposed to the rays of 
the sun value life and a comfortable existence, let 
them use Allan’s Anti-Fat. Sold by druggists. 








Rooms in Paris. —Cheap, central, accessible. 
Street-cars direct to the Exposition. $1 without meals. 
Address, Mapame Baker, 15 Boulevard dea Batignolles. 


TUTTERING cured by Bates's Appliances. Send for 
description to SIMPSON & CO., Box 5076, New York. 








PEBRSONAL.- ihe whereabouts of BENJA-~ 
MIN D, HANHAM is anxiously desired by his 
relatives. Any one knowing of him will confer a very 
great favor by addressing JAMES M. HANHAM, Box 
167, Boston, Mass. 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


New York City. 


This popular resort for travelers has been rejuvenated 
and improved, and business continued without interrup- 
tion under the same management. All the features that 
have 80 signally contributed to its world-wide reputation 
will be maintained. A uniform tariff of $3.50 per day tor 
all parts of the house. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 
Late firm 8S. HAWK & CO. 








At Reasonable Rates—Money on Life 
and Endowment Insurance Policies and Mortgages ; same 
bought ; insurance of all kinds effected with best com- 
panies J.J HABRICH & CO., 165 & 167 Broadway. 


PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS ! 





Subscribers to any of 


Frank Leslie’s Publications 


By remitting Ome Dollar (and nine cents to pay 
postage) in addition to the annual subscription price of 
the periodical, may obtain a copy of 


MRS, FRANK LESLIE’S CHARMING WORK 


ENTITLED, 


From Gotham to the Golden Gate, 


Being a most interesting narrative of the writer’s 
personal experience during a transcontinental pleasure 
trip. The book is profusely illustrated, and got up in 
elegant style by G. W, Carteton & Co. It will be sent, 
together with the periodical subscribed for, by mail, 
postpaid, for one year, 


Frank Leslie’s Publ'shing House, 


SEA-SIDE LOTS below LONG BRANCH, 


EITHER OF say 
THESE BUILDINGS 
ror Spd > 


& & & 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 
G. Duryee, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
Or 146 B, State Street, Trenton, N. J. 


COMPLETE 
A Tl or car or faup E § SES 


line of Presses, x 
DAVID W. WATSON, Man’f. 


227 Washington St., Boston. 

















FRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


The Best and Most Popular Illustrated 
Family Paper. 





Each Number contains sixteen pages of original 
and carefully selected reading matter, with eight pages 
of admirably executed illustrations. 


The Continued Novels are by such eminent 
writers as John Habberton, author of ‘‘ Helen’s Babies”’; 
N. Robinson. author of ‘‘That Husband of Mine”; Etta 
W. Pierce, Christian Reid, Metta Victoria Victor, M. T. 
Caldor, Frank Lee Benedict, J. W. De Forest, and others 
equally celebrated. New novels are constantly ap- 
pearing. 

The Short Stories, completed 
are of various descripti d tic, 
Tical, love, humorous, sentimental, ete,, 
to every age, station and taste—written 
acknowledged talent, . 


The Miscellaneous Contents embrace Biogra- 
phies, Adventures, Essays, Travels, Curiosities of Foreign 
Life, Marvels in Nature and Art, Legends, Anecdotes, 
Poetry, ete, etc. 


The Illustrations are admirably executed, and 
the subjects treated are remarkably diversified. The 
CHIMNEY CORNER, therefore, is @ source of pleasure to 
both old and he literature entertains and grati- 
fies the mind of of larger growth ; while th pic- 
tures fix the attention of the young, and excite pieasur- 
able emotions. 

Subscribers to this periodical are juently pre- 
sented with beautiful steel engravings, which are alone 
worth considerably more than the subscription price. 


Pablished every Monday, and for sale by all 
newsdealers, price 10 cents. Annual subscription, $4. 
Three months, $1. Sent postpaid. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





in each number, 
dr ti oes 
etc,, appealing 
by authors of 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


ANCHOR LINE. 
POPULAR ROUTE TO EUROPE. 
Steamers sail from New York 
EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY to 
GLASGOW, LONDON or LONDONDERRY, 
Cabins, $65 to $80. Steerage, $28. 
Passengers booked to any point on the Continent of 
Europe at lowest rates 
HENDERSON BROS, Agts.,7 BowLinc Green, New York. 








FALL RIVER LINE 


—FOR— 


BOSTON 


And ali Points East, via Newport and Fall River 
Mammoth Palace Steamers BRISTOL and PXOVI- 
DENCE leave New York daily from {oot of Murray Strect. 


SUNDAY TRIPS, From 
5 P.M. } June 23 to Sept. 8, inc, pier 28, N.R. 
Leave Brooklyn, via ** Annex”’ boat, at 4.30 P.M 


Tickets and State Rooms secured at all principal hotels 
and ticket oifices, at the pier, and on steamers. 
BORDEN & LOVELL, Agenta 
Gro. L. Connor, General Passenger Agent. 





Special Notice to Newport Passengers, 

For the better accommodation uf Newport travel on 
this line, a special train will leave the steamer wharf at 
Fall River, daily, at 6 A.M. (Mondays excepted), and 
arrive at Newport 6,35 A. M., thus obviating the necessity 
of leaving the steamer at Newport at an early hour in the 
morning. 


People’s Evening Line 


SARATOGA, LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN, LAKE GEORGE, the 












and the 
NORTH and 








$1.50 EXCURSION to 
ALBANY AND RETURN. 
DECK, 25 cts. 


Steamer DREW or ST. JOHN leaves Pier 41, N. R, 
daily, including Sunday, 6 p.m. Free transfer to and 
from Brooklyn by Brooklyn “* Annex ’’ Boats, 

This is the only night line of steamers selling tickets 
and checking baggage to places on the New York Central 
Railroad. 

Through Tickets can be had at the office on the pier ; 
at all Westcott Express offices; at the hotels and ticket 
offices in New York, or of connecting Railroad and Steam- 
boat Lines. 8S, E. MAYO, Gen. Passenger Agent. 


~~ 


















DAILY OCEAN EXCURSIONS 
TO ROCKAWAY BEACH, 
By the New Palatial Steamers, 
GRAND REPUBLIC, COLUMBIA, and AMERICUS. 
Leaving West 24th St. at 8:30 and 10 a.m, and 1:30 
p.m; West 10th St 15 minutes later; Pier No. 2 North 
River, 30 minutes later; Jewell’s Wharf, Brooklyn, 9 and 
11 a.m. and 1:45 p.m.; East 33d St., 8:15 4.m andlpm; 
South 65th St., Williamsburg, 8:30 a.m. and 1:15 Pp. m.; 
Broome St.. 8:45 a. mM. and 1:30 p.m. MUSICAL attrac- 
tions on EVERY BOAT. FARE, 35 cents. 
Excursion tickets, 50 cents. GOOD on EITHER BOAT. 


HOWE'S CAVE, 


Schoharie County, New York, 


Is located on the line of the A. and 8. R. R., is three 
miles in length, and is the only cave in the world 
lighted by gas. Tourists will-find at the mouth of the 
cave a First-class Hotel. The cave is visited by thou- 
sands yearly. Admission to cave, $1. 

E. HILTS, Proprietor. 















Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing most 
valuable medicinal properties in all cases of Bowel 
Complaints; a sure specific against Dyspepsia. 


Fever, Ague, etc. A fine cordial in itself, if taken 


pure; it is also most excellent for mixing with 
other cordials, wines, etc. Comparatively the cheap 
est Bitters in existence. 
L. Fons, Jr, Sole Agent, No. 78 John Street, New 
York, R. O. Box, 1029. 
Rheumatis 
SCIATICA (| (| 
elma I LUMBAGO, ure e 
Immediate and permanent relief. Never has failed. 


Many cures seem almost miraculous Send for free 
circulars Dr, C. Franklin, Toledo, Ohio, 








NEURALGIA, 





Imitation Gold Watches. 


$10, $15, $20 and $25 each; Chains $2 
to $12 to match. Jewelry of the same. Sent 
0.0.D., by Express. Send stamp for [llus- 
trated Circular. COLLINS METAL WaTcH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Box, 








BOOKS, ot rancms: Rating Prairie, Wis 


FINE CARDS, no 2 alike. name in crimson, gold and 
50 jet, only 10c, DIME CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


M. CRANE & Co. 











ELEOTROTYPERS 


anD. 


STEREOTYPERS, 








67 Park Place N.Y. 
Fac-similes of Wood-cuts, fine vings, etc. BOOK-WORK 
a SPECIALTY.—ESTIMATES furnished on application. 





“Mr. Crane has done all my electrotype and stereotype 
work for the past ten years,”’—F RANK Lasix. 








Bg a wey Pockethandkerchiefs. Genuine, 
curious and rare. Four samples for 10 cents 
J. T. Hillyer, 116 Nassau Street, New York. 


2 
2 





FANCY CARDS, Snowflake, Oriental, etc, in 25 
styles, with name, 10c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 





(New) Chromos, 20 designs. 20c ; 25 styles Cards, 
10¢, MATSON & CO., Toledo, O. 





Fashionable Visiting Cards—no two alike, with 
name, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name 





18 


10c., postpaid. Gero. I. Regep & Co., Nassau, N, Y. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





KEEP’S SHIRTS. 
The Best and Cheapest in the World. 


WE CANNOT MAKE BETTER SHIRTS 
AT ANY PRICE. 

All made from the celebrated Wamsutta Muslin; bosoms 
3-ply, all linen. The very best. 

Keep’s Patent Partly Made Shirts, 6 for $7, 
Only plain seams to finish. 

Keep’s Custom Shirt. the very best, to measure, 
6 for $9. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 

An elegant set of extra heavy Gold-plated Buttons pre- 
sented to every purchaser of 6 Shirta 


KEEP’S UNDERWEAR. 
Pepperill Jean Drawers, very best, 50 cents each. 
Nainsook Undervests, very best,75ec, each. 
Canton Flannel Vests and Drawers, 75c. each, 


KEEP’S UMBRELLAS. 

Best Gingham, with Patented Protected Ribs, $1 each. 

Twilled Silk, Paragon Frames, $3. 

Ladies’ Sun Umbrellas, newest styles, $2.50 each. 

KEEP’S COLLARS, CUFFS, Ete, 

Four-Ply Linen Collars, 6 for 75c. 

Four-Ply Linen Cuffs, $1.50 half dozen, 

English Half-hose, super stout, 25c. pair. 

Pure Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, $1.50 half-dozen. 

Samples and circulars mailed free, on application 

All goods warranted. 

Shirts only delivered free. 

Merchants will be furnished with Trade Circulars, on 
application, as we are prepared to furnish the trade on 
the most favorable terms 


KEEP MANUFACTURING CO., 


165 and 167 Mercer St., New York. 





WITH = 


85 
YOU CAN BUY A WHOLE 
IMPERIAL AUSTRIAN 


100 Florins Government Bond, 


ISSUED IN 1864, 
Which bonds are issved and secured by the Government, 
and are redeemed in drawings 


FOUR TIMES ANNUALLY 


Until each and every bond is drawn with a larger or 
smaller Premium, Every bond must draw a 
Prize as there are no BLANKS. 

THE THREE HIGHEST PRIZES AMOUNT TO 
200,000 FLORINS, 

20,000 FLORINS, 

15,000 FLORINS, 

And bonds not drawing one of the above prizes must 
draw a premium of not less than 200 FLORINS, 
The next drawing takes place on the 


Ist of SEPTEMBER, 187s. 
And every bond bought of us on or before the Ist or 
SepTEeMBER is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in Recisterep LETTERS and 
inclosing $5 will secure one of these bonds for the next 
drawing. 

For orders, circulars, or 
address: 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
185 Chatham Square Bank Building, New York City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 

N. B.—In writing please state that you saw this in 
the English Frank Lesiiz’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


TOP AND REA 


All forms of Kidney and Urinary diseases, Pains in 
the Back, Sides, and Loins are positively cured by 


Grant’s Remedy. 


Its effects are truly marvelous in Dropsy, Gravel, 
Bright’s disease, and lost vigor, no matter of how 
long standing the case may be, positive relief is 
had in from one to three days. Do not despair, 
hesitate, or doubt, for it is really a specific and 
never fails. lt is purely a vegetable preparation ; 
by its timely use thousands of cases that have been 
considered incurable by the most eminent Physi- 
cians have been permanently cured. 

It is also indorsed by the regular Physicians and 
Medical Societies throughout the country. Sold in 
bottles at Two Dollars each, or three bottles— 
which is enough to cure the most aggravated case— 
sent to any address on receipt of Five Dollars. 
Small trial bottles One Dollar each. All orders 
to be addressed to : 


Grant's Remedy Manufacturing Co., 
554 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


LADY'S MAGAZINE 


Gazette of Fashion, 


THE RECOGNIZED FASHION STANDARD OF 
AMERICA. 


The AUGUST Number 


NOW READY. 


any other information, 











Beautifully Colored and Plain Fashion Plates 
imported monthly from laris exclusively for this Maga- 
zine; giving 
THE VERY LATEST STYLES, 


Together with full and accurate de.criptious of 


Ladies’ and Children’s Wear, 


In all that pertains to the wardrobe, Pictures and 
descriptive details are given of 


The Latest American Fashion Novelties, 
Also beautiful illustrations of Homs anD FOREIGN 
Matters; select and deeply interesting novels and short 
stories; poetry, a choice miscellany, including a fund of 
general information on timely subjects. 
The Lady’s Magazine should be found on the 
table of every lady in the land, 





PUBLISHED ON THE 15TH OF EACH MONTH, 


Annual Subscription, $3.50, postpaid 








Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
63, 65 & 57 Park Place, New York, 





A SPLENDID OFFER, 





To Readers of Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 






ATTY 





PIANO. Superb extra Grand Square 





BEATTY 
style, No. 2023. Fine Rosewood 7 1-3 


octaves, all large round corners, elaborate extra mold- 
ings, as shown in cut, fine scroll desk, beautifully 
carved legs and pedals. Beatty’s very latest full iron 
frame and excelsior overstrung scale. Weight (bux) 
over 1,000 pounds. Other manufacturers’ Catalogue 


a Bee tn sé cabaee dee kdddscccdeoead $1,000 00 
Agents discount........500 

Special discount........ 225 725,00 

Cash with Order, only.............. $275.00 


&@~ This above offer is the best offer ever made—a 
$1,000 Piano, ‘brand new, for only $275 net. 

I will sell, boxed and delivered on cars, this magnifi- 
cent Grand Square Piano, retail price by Agent 


Celebrated 
Pianos and Organs 


ag Sweetest toned P arlor Organ ever made 


Best in the World. 


Elegant Style with Valuable Improvements. 





BEATTY ORGAN. I will sell, boxed and 


delivered on cars, this magnificent 
Parlor Organ, brand new, retail price, $340 for only 





$1,000 for only $275 net cash, with order, money to | $95 cash with order, to be forwarded with ex- 
be forwarded with exchange on New York. . change on New York. This Organ is five octaves, 
three sets of reeds, 13 stops, Solid walnut case, highly finished and weighs (boxed) about 350 pounds Caution! 
The public are particularly cautioned against bogus instruments which are being palmed off as genuine Beatty 
celebrated pianos and organs, and particularly trom parties in the West and Southwest, where this detestable 
trickery has been extensively practiced on the reputation I have gained ; also, against the miserable knavery 
of would-be respectable manulacturers and dealers in this City and elsewhere in procuring my instruments 
and keeping them knowingly in very bad order, that purchasers may be prejudiced thereby against them, 
and in favor of their own manufacture. As to their assertion that I do not manufacture my instruments, 


{am abundantly able to meet and prove to the contrary; also, beware of imitation and anonymous circu- 


lars, quoted from certain trade journals—write tor explanation. 


I have placed skilled detectives on the track 


to ascertain the originators of these sanders, and if successful will prosecute them to the fullest extent of 


the law 


4@- Read what is said of these Celebrated Instruments: P. H. Hany, Cashier First National Bank, 


Washington, N. J., says: “The Piano gives the most perfect satisfaction in every respect, after being thor- 


oughly tested.’’ 
I am fully satisfied with the instrument.” 


liberty to send any one to Bee it~” 
I am induced to make the above liberal offer, 


J. L. Everirt, Cashier Broadway National Bank, New York Clty, writes: “Organ received 
Wituiam UnpDERDOwN, Cashier Merchants’ National Bank, Phila 
delphia, writes: ‘*I am glad to say that the Organ continues to give us entire satisfaction. 
aa In order to more generally introduce my Celebrated Instruments, 
All instruments fully warranted for six years. Special Offer now 


You are at 


ready on all styles of the world-renowned BEATTY PIANO, Grand, Square and Upright, and BEATTY’S celebrated 
Golden Tongue, Parlor, Church, Hall and Grand Cabinet ORGANS, Over sixty thousand now in actual use in this 
and other countries, and all giving entire satisfaction, Sweetest tones, most perfect Pianos and Organs ever manu- 


factured in this or any other country. 
Superb $375 mirror-top Organs ouly $105. 
fine $280 Parlor Organs only $65. 


I challenge the world to equal them. Elegant $650 Pianos only $175. 
Parlor Organs, retail price by local agents, $300, only $86. Exira 
No better instruments can be made, and I challenge comparison, You can 


order direct from this advertisement, as nothing can be saved by correspondence on these prices, as these are made 


solely to introduce them in a new locality where I have no agents. 


Illustrated Newspaper, containing testimonials 


from thousands who are using them, sent free. Cut out this advertisement as it will appear but once. Address, 


DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


Washington, New Jersey, United States, America. 





SEA BATHS in 


EVERY HOME 


BY USING 


Ditman’s 


By simply dissolving this Salt in ordinary water. 


Sea-Salt, 


This can be used as a luxury for its exhilarating influence, and 


as a remedial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism and Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet, Nasal Catarrh, 
etc. Extracted directly {rom the ‘foaming billows” by evaporation, at one of the most salubrious spots on the 
coast, it has-all the medicinal advantages of the natural water, at the same time it is purified and entirely freed 
trom all organic impurities, such as are usually found in our surf. 


A. FT. DITMAN, Drusgsist, 


Broadway, corner Barclay Street, New York. 





Frank Leslie’s 


SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


Rev. Coas. F. Deems, D.D., LL.D., Eprron 


Published at the low price of $3 a year (clergymen, 
$2.50). Single copy, 25 cents Forwarded 
free of postage. 

Send 25 Cents for Specimen Copy. 

Vols. 1, Il. and IIL, in Elegant Binding, will 
be sent by Express (the weight exceeding the limit of 
mail matter), at charge of the subscriber, on receipt of 
price, $2.25 a volume. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 
A OERTAIN & SURE OURE. 
LARGE REDUCTION in PRICES. A Trial Bottle Free. 


MRS, J. A. DROLLINGER, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 1038. (Formerly MRS, DR. S. B. COLLINS.) 











BOHEMIAN BIER. 


SCHMITT & KOEHNE. 
Central Park Lager Bier 
Brewery, 

Brewery & Office, 159-165 
E. 59th St. Ice house and 
Rock-vaults, 56-57th Street, 
Ave. A, and East River, N. Y. 

We guarantee * BOHEMIAN BIER” to equal 
Imported Bier in all respects, and to Kxcel Domestic 
and Western Biers in Taste, Color and Substance, 
thus making it the 
“BEST SHIPPING BIER.” 

Sold cheaper than Western Bier 
etc., can learn of a certain 


SUFFERERS ss suieectn= 


by addressing, Dr. JAQUES & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Perfumed 


50 name in gold or jet, 10c. 
ville, Conn. 


5 Perfumed Cards [no 2 alike], Name in Crimson; 








from Nervovs Dssrurry, 








Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 
Star Card Co., Clinten- 





Gold & Jet, 10c. Cuinron Bros., Clintonville, Ct. 


A Portable Turkish and 


Vapor Bath Apparatus. Patented 
Woe. ©, WBIT...cvcccscccecese cs Gk OS 


Case of Medicinal Agents for 

the production of six diflerent Medi- 
= cated Vapor Baths............$150 
Se Pamphlet of testimonials and drawing 
of apparatus, etc., free, 


LUBIN’S PORTABLE TURKISH BATH C0., 
68 East Fourth 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 


A QUEEN AMONGST WOMEN,” 


Is the title of a short serial of surpassing interest, by 
the author of *‘ From Gloom To Sunuicat,” etc., 





— 





Just commenced in 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 





Price 10 Cents. 
SHO RT HAND: Easy. Sent free. Address, 
E. Goodrich, Williamsburgh, N. Y, 


Sena 25 Cents 
A 








Mixed Cards, Snowflake, Damask, etc., no 2 alike, 
with name, l0c. J. Minkler & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





SPECIMEN COPY 
or 
Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY, 


The Cheapest Magazine Published 
in the World, 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 





53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 





Agents Wanted. 


$5 A DAY .'0,"*""* FINE ART NOVELTIES 


OUTFIT FREE. 5. & BUFFoRD’s SONS, Boston. 


$350 A MONTH,—Agents wanted 36 best 
selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


$1200 














Ralary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
Staple Good wala Pers % mepestiee 
Expenses . Permanent employ- 
meut. address 8. A. GRANT & co. 
2, 4, 6 & & Home St., Cincinnad, O. 








GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
Xx a known world, Sample Watch Free to 

A DAY to Agents canvassing for the Fireside 

Visitor. Terms and Outfit Free. Address, 

P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

prove it or forfeit $500. New articles 

8 just patented. Samples sent tree te 


Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago. 
Address, W. H. CHIDESTER, 218 Fulton St., N. ¥ 





AGENT'S profits per week. Will 


all. 


JACK HARKAWAY AGAIN TO THE 
FRONT | 


The third and concluding part of *‘ Jack Harkawa 
ix Seance oF His Fatuer’’ commenced 
in No, 616 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly, 


ENTITLED, 


THE ISLE OF PALMS ; 


The Last Stronghold of the Black 
Flag. 











ISSUED ON MONDAY, JULY 2th; 1878. 





For sale by all news-dealers. Price 5 cents a copy. 





August Number 


Frank Leslie’s 


POPULAR MONTHLY. 


A Magazine of Great Literary Merit, and 
the Cheapest Published in the 
World, 


CONTAINS: 


Arlicles — An elaborate ** History of Electro- 
Magnetism, and its Application to the 
Telegraph,” tracing the history of Electricity 
through all its stages from the time of Thales, 600 years 
B. C., down to the present time; and describing some of 
the practical applications of Electro-Magnetism. Nu- 
merous illustrations, portraits, etc., by Professor Charles 
A Joy. ‘Scenes 1x Sun-Lanps,” by Mrs Frank Leslie, 
20 cuts (continued); “Tas Lirg or BERNARD PAissy, 
THE PoTTeRr (illustrated); ‘‘ MADAME DE GENLIS, AND HER 
Times,” by Lady Pollock ; ‘‘ Russta’s Roap To Inpta,’’ 
by David Ker (10 illustrations); “Tas GULLERTANZ OF 
THE ALSATIAN Peasantry ” (illustrated), etc., etc. 

Storiese—** The American Countess,” by Etta 
W. Pierce (continued); ‘‘How Wivow WILLETs was So_p 
Out,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison (3 illustrations); “Tux 
Havunrep CuamBer,” by Sarah Dorr; ** Unpgr Bay,”’ by 
the author of ‘That Husband of Mine”; “Too Latr’’; 
“Tas Twistep Rixnc”; “Tas Devit’s Cave”; ‘Tus 
Secret oF THE BeEcH Woop,” by Mrs. Jane G. Austin, etc. 

Poems—** Sxstina,” by Edward W. Gosse ; ‘‘ Warn I 
Come Home’’; “At Saratoca,” by Jennie K Griffith; 
‘ BERTHA IN THE I.aNe,”’ by Mrs. Browning; etc., etc, 

Numerous Sketches, Paragraphs, Adventures, Essays, 
Natural History, Science, Anecdotes, Wit and Humor, 
etc,, etc 





Single copies, 25 cents; annual subscription, $3, postpaid, 
SEND 2% CENTS FOR A SPECIMEN COPY. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York . 








erjdheint feit 1857 und enthalt in jeder Nummer 
auffer fortlaufenden Romanen viel intereffanten 
Leleftoff gur Unterhaltung und VBelehring, 3%. B 
illuftrirte Befdhreibungen der intereffanteften Bes 
gebenheiten auf der ganjzen Erde, Novellen, fleine 
Erzahlungen, furze biographiidhe Sigzen, Reife- 
Vejdhreibungen, Wneldoten, fomifde RKleinigtei- 
ten, Deisgeflen, Rathiel mf. mw. Bede, fechyebn 
Seiten umfafjende Niuwmer ift reid) iMuftrirt 
mit gwangig oder mehr feinen Holsidynitten, 
sarank Seslie’s Siluftrirte Beitung” 
it das eingice derartige iluftrirte Familienbiatt 
‘n den Ber. Staaten. 

Dielelbe evident widentlidh und ift bei allen 
Reitunge-Agenten und Budbhiudlern gu haben. 
Yede Mummmer foftet 10 Cente, Sie wird fiir 
den Subjfriptiongpreis von 4 Dollars per Sahr 
portofret von der Office aus nad allen Theiien 
der Ber. Staaten verjandt, 


Frank Seslie’s Publishing Gouse, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New Yors, 
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MANHATTAN 


BEACH. 


396 


The Largest and Best Seaside 
Resort in the World! 


All Transportation, Hotel, Refreshment 
and Bathing Facilities 
Perfect. 


CONCERTS EVERY DAY & EVENING 





Tie WONDERFUL ELECTRIC LIGHT every Evening. 





Time from New York, One Hour. Fare, Round Trip, 


560 CENTS. 


Steamers connecting wit trains direct for the Beach 
leave foot Twenty-third St., E. R., foot Twenty-second 
St., foot of Leroy St., and Pier 8,N. R. Twenty-two 


Trains and Boats daily, For Time-table see daily papers 
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7.00 


..$8.00 


Pints, per casi 
GMTER, HOT CABS, .. ino. cccresce 


A. WERNER & CO., 
“AMERICA” Extra Dry. 
308 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Extra Dry. 





Children cry for Werner’s 
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The Dead Witness, 


By MRS. METTA VIGTORIA VICTOR, 


IN 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 











FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


CHINA & GLASSWARE 


[Avucusr 10, 1878. 


ATG DINNER, TEA AND TOILET SETS 
byyyjiy TABLE WARE, CUTLERY, 
4 Z AND ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
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| ONE OR ONE HUNDRED ARTICLES, 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE, 
GOODS BOXED AND SHIPPED TO ALL PARTS DAILY. 


Send for Catalogue Price list, mailed free, and save 
50 per cent. 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD, 


1,2,3,12,13,15 & 17 
COOPER INSTITUTE, New York City. 
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ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT is the great remedy for Cor- 
yulence. It is purely vegetable and perfectly harm- 
ess. It acts upon the food in the stomach, pre- 
venting its being converted into fat. Taken in 
accordance with directions, it will reduce a fat 
person from two to five pounds per weck. 

“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, but the 
harbinger of others.” So wrote Hippocrates two 


IT PAYS TO BE “THE WORKING MAN’S FRIEND.” 


The Press dispatches from San Francisco report Kearney, the labor agitator, as leaving that eity thousand years ago, and what was true then is none 


1e less so to-day. Sold by druggists, or sent, by ex= 
press, for $1.50, Quarter-dozen $4.00, Address, 


BOTANIC MEDICINE CO.,, Prop’rs, Buffalo, N.Y. 


on his Eastern tour in a special car chartered by his admirers, 





Constitutional Tendencies.—The way in which different individuals | : 


are affected by the same causes of disease depends upon constitution and tempera- | The Startling Events of the Day, 


ment, Some persons, for instance, are prone to fevers, some to bilious attacks, 
and others to nervous aflections. In all cases where a peculiar susceptibility to 
any variety cf disease exists, the toning, regulating and purifying operation of 


"Darrant’s Seltzer A perient 
| Are brilliantly portrayed in the 


will be found the surest safeguard against an attack. Individuals of a bilious and | . oe 1° 
constipated habit, or subject to dyspepsia, or whose nerves are easily excited Mi M 

oquonly reso thie fetching saline corer, espe acre | LUNG New York Mlustrated Times 
should frequently resort to this refreshing saline corrective, especially in warm 4 h We 


weather. It is no less potent as a preventive than asaremedy. Sold by all druggists. 


THE ROMANCE AND REALITY OF EVERY- 
DAY LIFE, 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Journal 


THE HIGHEST EXPONENT OF FASHION & TASTE. 


Price 10 cents at all news-depots, Annual subscription, 
$4, postpaid. 
FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
53, 55 & 57 Park Place, New York. 


READ 
Published Weekly at 10 Cents per Copy. Annual Subscriptions $4, Postpaid. Sold at all the The Deaa Witness, 


News-depots. 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLISHING HOUSE, 53, 55 & 57 PARK PLAGE, NEW YORK. 


By MRS. METTA VICTORIA VICTOR, 


IN 


FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 
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Electro-Plating and Electrotyping Machine, 


YNAMO ELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


286 Washington Street, Newark, New Jersey, 






Sand Compact 


” MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINES. 


FOR 


Electric Light, Electro-Plating, 


AND 


Electrotyping. 


=== The Most Powerful, Simple 


"INIHOVW LHOM O1YL93973 





BELECTRIC LIGHT 


MACHINE IN THE WORLD!, 


It requires but little power to run it; gives a remarkably steady light; is easy to manage. We invite parties interested in electric lighting 


to call and see our apparatus. 


There are over five hundred of our machines in daily use in the largest and best establishments in the United States and in Europe. We 


mention a few: 


MERIDEN BRITANNIEA CO....... c.5..c0055 Meriden, Conn, M. CRANE & CO.................. Frank Leslie's, N, ¥Y. City.; MANHATTAN BRASS CO............6:c:c0000s New York City. 
I IS cos bons 66: 0600: ss 000ceebe Waterbury, Conn. WEED, PARSONS & CO........................Albany, N. ¥Y.| RUSSELL & ERWIN MANUF. CO....New Britain, Conn. 
REED & BARTON............. yoeks av ebecata Taunton, Mass. MUMFORD & HANSON.................... Philadelphia, Pa.| STANLY WORKS........ ...............New Britain, Conn. 
MALL, KLTON & CO..................... Wallingford, Conn, | MITCHEL, VANCE & CO............... 22... New York City. iP. tne on cues tn 400 94ene neke New Britain, Conn. 
SB. W. GREEN.,.......65 20-50 ccckees Jacob Street, N. ¥. City. |W. H. JACKSON & CO.......... ....New York City. | RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO...........New York City, 








